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This issue of The Researches begins its 
Fifteenth Volume. 


It is testimony at once to the excellence of the publi- 


cation and to the good will existing for my endeavors in 
Catholic American historical work that for fifteen years 
support has been given sufficient to sustain the publication 
even if not bringing reward to the Editor. 

But in a zeal for Catholic History, awakened in youth 
by localities bright in Catholic historical association, the 
editor finds compensation in the self satisfaction given by 
the preservation of documents relating to the Church in our 
Country. 

I am grateful to all who have in all these years 
continued my Patrons and thus made practical the love I 
have had for such work as The Researches is the 
example of. 

MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 





AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL RESEAROHES, 


ACCOUNT OF THE SICKNESS AND DEATH OF 
BISHOP BARAGA, THE APOSTLE OF THE 


Indians of Michigan. 


[From The Catho ic Archives of America, in The Bishops’ Memorial Hall, 
Notre Dame, Ind.] 
MARQUETTE, JANUARY, 20TH, 1868, 


Most REv, J. B, PURCELL, 
ARCHBISHOP OF CINCINNATI. 
MONSIGNOR: 


2) UR GOOD AWD venerable bishop is dead!! He is gone 
and has left us orphans!! and next Friday we will be obliged to 
accompany him to his last home! Who would, Monsignor, measure 

the extent of our loss? It would be for us a kind of consolation should he 
be carried to his resting place surrounded, as it is generally done everywhere 
at tLe funerals of other bishops, by a numerous clergy. Does not the 
apcstle who has begotten to the church twenty-five thousand Indians during 
his apostleship in these wild and frozen regions, does he not, Monsignor, 
deserve to have extraordinary honors which our mother the Church bestows 
upon the other bishops who went to receive the crown due to their labors? 
But no: God has decided that the death of our lamented bishop should be 
the corollary of his life. He dies indeed in the midst of a severe winter, 
when the cold north wind chills and stiffens the limbs of those who dare to 
affront its icy blast. No body is by his bedside to close his eyes but a poor 
servant, and only a few priests, perhaps five or six, will carry his mortal 
remains to their place of rest. When I reflect on the life our venerable and 
saintly bishop so full of abnegations crowned with so great success in the 
conversion of souls, when I represent to myself his last moments and his 
funeral, it seems to me that I have before my eyes the life and death of 
St. Francis Xaverius, the Apostle of India, in the place of Bishop Baraga 
the Apostle of the Indians. How happy in the middle of his lonliness was 
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not our good Bishop to see that God had granted to him to die in the midst 
of his flock on the borders of Lake Superior which he went around many 
times on his snow shoes camping and sleeping in the snow, all that ut 
Christi lucrum faziat. Oh life full of merits! What example for us! 
Though we seem sometimes poor priests obliged to do something that 
would appear hard to others, living in a civilised and populated country: if 
we compare our hardships to what our deceased bishop had to undergo 
during the tkirity-six years he passed among the Indians, we are almost 
ashamed of ourselves aud we look as so many pygmies by the side of a giant, 
How many times indeed was he not three or four days without eating 
whatever when, following the Indian tribes to the hunting places, the game 
their only resource to sustain life in the middle of the woods, was 
deficient, How many times did he not travel in six or seven feet of snow, 
three or four hundred miles: obliged to climb on his hands and feet over 
the steep rocks of the elevation of Lake Superior ? How many times was 
he not obliged to cross rivers, obliged to go in water up to the neck and 
in his dripping clothes continue his trail amid all kinds of obstacles? 
Do not believe Monsignor that he used to do that only in the beginning of 
his career, or at least when he was young and strong. Six years ago I was 
priest of the Cathedral at Sault Ste Marie. The bishop was then sixty-six 
years of age and his health had greatly failed. The winter was extraordinary 
severe and we had about six feet of snow. Newly arrived from France I 
could scarcely go out of the house myself on account of the cold. But the 
bishop, the longest time he spent at his residence during that winter was 
two weeks. ‘The rest of the time he went from one wigwam to an other 
visiting his Indians who were scattered all around Lake Superior. In his 
travels that same winter, he discovered on the north shore Lake Superior a 
party of Indians yet gentiles. He was so glad of his discovery that after 
having come home again for a little rest and at the same time to get some 
more wine for Mass, he started alone to run back to his new conquest. It 
was far, very far, from the Sault, but when it was to go to rescue a soul be 
never counted the distance. At last he arrived after having slept many 
nights in the snow. He assembled them and told them the good tidings 
that he was bringing to them and after a few days he baptized the chief and 
all the tribe and came home again happy to bring back so many spoils that 
he had taken from Satan and he reentered the Sault Ste. Marie dragged ona 
carof triumph. The Bishop, half frozen, was sitting ona little sleigh about 
two inches higher than the ground dragged by a small Indian dog. 
I happened to look through the window and when I saw my Bishop with 
such an attire I could not help weeping. It is there, Monsignor, that I saw 
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that the disciple was not greater than the Master. Our J-ord indeed in His 
travels used to ridé on an ass but our Bishop was perfectly satisfied to have 
a dog for riding, But why should I go farther? It would take a whole 
volume to transcribe all the interesting circumstances of the life of our 
bishop. Besides we cannot anticipate. I hope soon for the edification of the 
shepherd and flock, the life of Bishop Baraga will be written and printed to 
perpetuate the memories of him whom we shall regret as long as we shall 
live. 

The sickness which has terminated fatally the life of our departed 
Bishop began about three years ago. That sickness, the shaking palsy, has 
beea the consequence of his bard life. It attacked at first the arms and the 
legs, afterwards the heart and soon carried devastation through the whole 
system. Had the Bishop at the beginning of his sickness retired and kept 
away from trouble he would have lived longer,’ but his nature unused to 
inactivity could never rest. Though tormented day and night and fatigued 
on account of his excessive and perpetual shaking he was never relaxed in 
his obligations, In summer he visited ali his congregations as usual, 
wrote himself all Lis correspondence, administered his diocese as if his 
health had been just as good as ever, What was for him a decisive stroke 
was the attack of apoplexy that he had the third day of the plenary council 
of Baltimore. A few days before starting for Baltimore he had had already 
a kind of attack, but it was only the foretaste of the other severe attack 
which would have terminated his life at Baltimore had not God provided 
for the only remedy at the same time that he fell. His pectoral cross upon 
which he fell, by in flicting asevere wound near tbe carrotid artery and causing 
the blood to flow abundantly saved him from an instantaneous death, God 
had heard his prayers, he had to come up and die, as he used to say, in the 
middle of his flock. That reminds me of the answer he made me one day 
at the hospital of St. Agnes in Baltimore, I used to go and visit him before 
and after the sessions of the council, and once at the request of some bishops 
I gave him to understand that it would be better for his health should he 
stay the rest of his life in a milder region than Lake Superior, that 
his stiffened and already cold limbs would not stand very long the piercing 
blasts of our northern country, and that they would shorten his days, Oh 
I shall forever remember the pitiful and sorrowful look that his Lordship 
threw at me. He seemed to reprove me wifh the words of Cesar, Tu 
quoqgue, fili mi. That thougbt of being left away from his flock almost 
caused him another attack. No, said he firmly, I must go and die where 1 
have lived, and even should I die on the way going home I must try to go 
back. The day after, fearing that some of the Fathers would propose the 
question to the consideration of the Bishops, he came out from the hospital, 
and at his request, we started for home immediately, without even calling 
at the Archbishop’s residence. He was weak, very weak, during the whole 
way on the cars, I had to hold him upon my arms, and when necessary to 
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change cars I had to carry him from one car to the other. I scarcely 
believed then, that he would live to see again Lake Superior. I was 
almost sure that he would die on our way home. But no: God had 
resolved, after having afflicted him bodily, to give him to drink the chalice 
of affliction to the dregs. When we arrived at Marquette we found 
everything upset. One upon whom the bishop had relied had left his post, 
to the shame of the good bishop and the scandal of the people. Oh the tears 
that the bishop shed!! Poor bishop! that gave him the last stroke! His 
physica? and mental faculties have been sinking since. He had the greatest 
difficulty in speaking and he could not makea stepalone. Notwithstanding 
his weakness, as long as his infirmity was confined to the extremities, we 
hoped tbat he would live until spring. Three weeks before he died, 
he sent forme. He was very low and he thought that he must surely die 
that same day. The palsy had attacked the lungs and he could scarcely 
take a breath. The remedies which he took, gave him some relief. Eight 
days after, the 19th of January, between one and two o’clock of the 
morning he died easily after an agony of afew minutes, He had attained 
the age of seventy years, five months and twenty days. He was born in 
1797. came to this country in 1824, and in 1830 he came to Lake Superior 
where he spent the rest of his life. 

The day after the death of his lordship, we heard the reading of his 
testament. His lordship established as the manager of his properties, until 
the coming of the successor, Caspar Schulti, his sacristan, a man who has 
been with the bishop the last eight years, That servant whom the bishep 
thought proper to promote to the minor orders, has attended to him better, 
during his last and long illness than his own father could have done. The 
Bishop had the greatest confidence in him, and in all respects the man 
deserved it. The day before his death the Bishop deposited in his hands 
his testament for safe keeping, even forbade him to give it to the priests, 
He charged him to take good care of all his things, books, letters, writings, 
etc., and give them in good order tothe successor. This has created a 
false position for the servant and he asked meto write a word to your 
Lordship and ask whether he was not obliged to follow the last advice of 
his master and lord, and according to his command keep safe all that 
belonged to the bishop and keep the whole under lock until the arrival of 
the successor? Excuse my prolixity, Monsignor, and allow me to subscribe 
myself, of Your Grace, 

The most obedient son in X to, 
H, Bourton, Pastor of 
St. Paul’s, Negaunee, Mich. 


The original of the above was presented to The Catholic Archives of 
America by Most Rev. Archbishop Elder of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Very Reverend Martin Kundig, The 


Apostle Of Charity In Detroit. 


RICHARD R. ELLIOTT. 


rr re i 


A MONG THE YOUNG and competent priests who accom- 
panied Bishop Résé, when this distinguished prelate came from 
Circinnati in 1833 to assume the mitre of the new See of Detroit, was 

Rev. Martin Kundig, to whom, has since been accorded the title of the 


Apostle cf Charity in Detroit. 
He was a Swiss by birth, tall, fine looking, a guttenen. of polished 


manners, an accomplished linguist, with a fine tenor voice which he used to 


advantage, for he was a thorough musician. 
These qualities. together with his high position on the staff of Bishop 


Résé, made him a welcome guest in the highest social circles of the city, 


and these, at that time, were somewhat exclusive. 
To Father Kundig had been assigned the pastoral care of the unattached 


Catholic community, whose nativnality was principally Irish and Irisb- 
American and the German Catholic element whose numbers at the time 


were steadily increasing. 
For the spiritual advantage of these Catholics, Father Kundig arranged 


a special service for each on Sundays and festivals, at stated hours before 
High Mass in the Cathedral of Ste. Anne; and certain days were assigned each 
nationality to make confessions in the English and German languages, At 
the Mass on these occasions he preached in the respective mother tongues 
of the attendants. Such were the arrangements made by Bishop Résé, for 
the spiritual advantage of the Catholic population of Detroit who were not 


parishioners of Ste Anne. 
Among this rapidly increasing element Father Kundig, was pastor, 


friend, and at times, physician. He was the chaplain of the Clare convent, 
and it was my privilege to serve as acolyte when he officiated in the Divine 
Services in the convent chapel, which at the time was half a square distant 
from the episcopal residence, 
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Father Kundig was a holy priest ; he was an admirable confessor and he 
exercised great influence over the youth included within his spiritual control. 

In the spring of 1834, in order to provide a church for the Irish 
Catholics of Detroit, the frame church cf the First Protestant Society had 
been purchased by Bishop Résé and moved from Woodward Avenue to the 
corner of Bates street and what is now Cadillac Square. Inthe Summer of 
that year, while the old church was being remodeled for Catholic use, the 


Asiatic cholera became epidemic in Detroit. 
The city was in a bad sanitary condition and the plague obtained such 


a foothold that its ravages caused an appalling death roll. 

There was no liospital in the city. Bishop Résé directed the work of 
altering theold church to be suspended, and he instructed hisarchitect Captain 
Alphens White to arrange its interior for a temporary hospital for destitute 
persons striken with the plague, without regard to creed, race, or color, and 
Father Kundig was placed in charge of this work of mercy. 

** Amidst the panic which ensued,’? wrote Charles C. Trowbridge, 
Mayor at the time of Detroit, ‘*a few stoud calm and resolute.”’ 

** Among these no one was more distinguished, none so much admired 
as Father Kundig, Fearless and serene, he seemed to be ubiquitous among 
the stricken of the plague. At his personal expense he provided an 
ambulance, he went forth from morn till night on his errand of mercy, 
cheerful and cheering every one. When some victim of the plague was 
found who was without friends or medical care, he carried the unfortunate 
to his ambulance and drove to the hospital in the old church. When the 
church was reached he carried the sufferer on his shoulders to the ward 
of the hospital, where a band of devoted young physicians who had 
volunteered as nurses, {and by the way not one of these young heroes was 
attacked by the plague,) took charge until recovery or death decided the 
case,”’ 

This ls the testimony of a gentleman of Detroit, who was not a 
co-religionist, and who was at the time chief magistrate of the city. In 
the annals of Detroit, in the history of its commercial, its financial and its 
social attributes, the name of Charles C. Trowbridge stands among the 


highest of its most distinguished citizens. 
After the subsidence of the epidemic, Father Kundig did not resume 


his pastoral functions, He was led by his charitable instincts;to give his 
entire attention to the care of the debilitated human wrecks and the 
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convalescents who were destitute and homeless, and to provide shelter for 
the orphan children whose parents had disappearei amid the gloom of that 
fatal summer. His humiliating experience subsequently, is told in his letter 
dated October 25, 1865, which was written to his tried friend in Detroit, 
Charles C, Trowbridge, from the episcopal residence of St. John’s Cathedral 
of Milwaukee, of which archdiocese he was vicar-general. 

**7 was led,’ he writes, ‘‘some time after coming to Detriot into a 
peculiar relation with the city government and also with the authorities of 
the County of Wayne, which entailed humiliating results and left me 
heavily burdened with debt. During thais crucial experience, I was finan- 
cially assisted by several gentlemen whose kindness I consider myself 
bound to acknowledge in this public manner. 

**T& was in the summer of 1834 that the Asiatic cholera made its 
sudden appearance in Detroit and spread with fearful rapidity. 

‘* Fear paralyzed the community, courage faded, and business enter- 
prise vanished. 

**The City Council had asked the Territorial authorities for the 
temporary use of the capitol building for a hospital but the request was 
refused. 

**Detroit was without a building appropriate for the reception of 
cholera patients, where they might be properly treated and many lives saved. 

‘**Such was the fear of contagion that many victims were left to die 
unattended. 

**The edifice subsequently known as Trinity Church, was at the time 
being remodeled, it was made available for the purpose of a hospital, by a 
temporary partition dividing the auditorium into a male and female ward ; 
each alternate pew was removed, leaving room for a bed. 

‘* This was done promptly and patients were admitted. It was placed 
in my charge. : 

**T am happy to state that the citizens were not indifferent to my 
efforts during this dire season ; not only was I aided by the personal assist- 
ance of a group of noble young physicians who volunteered to nurse 
the stricken ones, but I was presented with a purse of $3.000, to meet 
expenses for which I was very grateful, and I hereby renew my thanks to 
the donors and especially to Charles C. Trowbridge who was Mayor of the 
city at the time and who showed great interest in the charitable work. 
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‘*Many patients however, remained in the temporary hospital after 
the epidemic had ceased ; these had to be removed to permit the workmen 


to prepare the church for Divine worship. 
**The county supervisors permitted me to remove these patients to the 
County Poor House, a frame building 2 miles from the city on the Gratiot 


road. This was in an unfished state but it afforded a shelter until its 


defects were remedied. 
‘© Tt so happened that I was induced to assume the charge of the sick I 


had removed from the church, and also the sick and destitute subjects of 


the city and county for a stipulated sum, payable annually. 
‘*In the year 1837, a financial revulsion occurred; provisions became 


unusually high, flour $16 per barrel, potatoes $2 per bushel, meats and 
other articles of food proportionally dear; 1 had during the year an average 


of 340 inmates, while my outlay was $7.000. 
**I made temporary loans, but when the time for payment by the 


county arrived there was no money available ; such had been the stringency 


of the times that the taxes could not be coilected. 
‘* This state of affairs continued and my financial situation became 


embarrassed. I could not retire, for there were many sick and destitute 
under my charge ; in order to provide for these, I had to secure some of the 


dealers from whom I purchased supplies by giving chattel mortgages. 
‘** Finally my effects were sold at auction by the sheriff ; all my horses, 


cattle, wagons, my bedding, my piano, even my guitar, besides the clething 
of 30 orphan children, inmates of the institution, were sacrificed in the sale, 
in fact such was the scarcity of good money that no value could be realized 
and my ruin was effected by a few greedy parties, while the majority of my 


liberal and fair dealing creditors remained unpaid. 
‘*In the meantime the county supervisors had purchased a farm at 


Wayne, 12 miles from the city and to this place all that could be removed 
were transferred ; but a number that were too ill were left to my care ; these 
were supported until convalescent, but for the expense of their support I 


have never been paid. 
‘*In 1839 I was appoined by Vicar General Badin to the pastorate of 


Trinity Church. But a heavy liability remained, with no immediate 


available means for its liquidation. 
**T applied for relief to the County authorities, and [ also petitioned the 


Legislature, without result. I was advised to litigate, but as I had become 
financially involved through my charitable instincts and not for personal 
advantage, litigation was repugnant to my feelings. 
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**T therefore determined to bear the burden, and to endeavor to pay my 


creditors as soon as my financial resources would permit. 
** A change in the administration of the diocese of Detroit occurring 


soon after, I removed to Milwaukee, * 
‘* My friend and fellow countryman Bishop Henni appointed me pastor 


of the cathedral, and soon after Vicar General of the diocese, and in that 
position I have since remained. 

** Mr, Theodore Williams of Detroit, has in the meantime been kindly 
acting as trustee for my creditors ; to him, prior to my removal, I had paid 
every dollar available, while since I left Detroit, I have continued to send 
him such funds as came under my disposal. 

** Now after the Japse of 20 years, and after having reached my sixtieth 
year, I have the happiness to announce to my dear friends in Detroit, that 
all my debts in Detroit have been paid. 

**God be praised for this result, Charles C. Trowbridge, Eurotas P. 
Hastings, Andrew Mack, Shubual Conant, Daniel J. Campau, John 
Watson, James Watson, Robert T. Elliott, Peter J. Desnoyers, Frederic 
Juif, George Cahill, Julius Eldred, Daniel Corby, Louis Specht and George 


Foote, my principal creditors, have been more than kind to me. 
‘* My most constant prayer has been that God would not call me until 


I had paid the last dollar of my debts. Wayne county has never reimbursed 
me; but my own conscience is satisfied. I look to a just God to deal 
mercifully with me. 

**When my lot was cast in Detroit 32 years ago, my heart was moved 
to succor the unfortunate ; what I may have suffered in connection with 


this work of mercy is forgotten. 
**MARTIN KUNDIG, 
** Cathedral of Milwaukee, 
** October 25, 1865.”? 


Father Kundig does not state in his pathetic letter, how, when 
he assumed the pastorate of Trinity Church in 1839, he provided for the 
30 orphan children whom he had been caring for in the unfortunate 
institution on the Gratiot road. For several of these children he provided 
homes in Catholic families, while the younger of these little destitutes were 
placed in charge of the Sisters of Charity who in the meantime had come to 
Detroit, This was the first Orphan Asylum established in Detroit and 
Father Kundig the Apostle of Charity was its founder. 





* Right Rev. Peter Paul Lefevere, was consecrated Bishop of Zela, in part, appointed 
coadjutor of Bishop Rese, and administrator of the Diocese of Detroit, November 1841. 





LETTER OF FATHER PAUL DE 8T. PIERRE. 


From The Catholic Archives of America in the Bishops’ Memorial Hall, 


Notre Dame, Ind. 





LETTER OF FATHER PAUL DE &T. PIERRE RELATIVE 


TO TITHES, 1796. 








My DEAR CONFRERE :— 


ail HERE IS A difficulty between the Sacristan of this parish and 
a married soldier who keeps his home separately in his own house. 
The sacristan asks 39 litres of wheat for the beadle according to the 
custom of the parish and again as much for five annually. The soldier 
refuses to pay. I believe the soldier is obliged to pay since he has his house 
and family outside military quarters. The beadle told me that the 
commanding officer holds a different opinion. 

I wish to be well informed before I speak to him and I ask you to tell 
me what is customary in your parish, and if you can, inquire from the 
Lieutenant Governor himself. If the officers of the regiment who reside in 
their own houses in the capital are obliged to support public works, I am 
sure that the soldiers in Illinois or any other garrison should be equally 
obliged. 

No news of any importance. If you have some let me know. I have 
the honor to be perfectly in union with your prayers, my dear confrere. 

Your very humble obedient servant, 
PAUL DE ST. PIERRE. 
Ste. Geneviere, November 20, 1796. 
Original in French, 


Father de St. Pierre was a German, a member of the Carmelite Order 
and had been chaplain in Rochambeau’s army. 

He was in 1784 at Baltimore,—went to Kentucky and attended the 
Catholics there ‘* several times a year,’ then went to Illinois. Details of 
his career may be found in Shea’s History Vol. 1, and Webb’s Centenary of 
Catholicity in Kentucky. 

He died Oct. 15th, 1826, age 81, at Iberville, La., where he had been 
from 1804, 
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From The Catholic Archives of America in The Bishups’ Memorial Eall, 


Notre Dame, Ind. 
Re ENR ARN OT 


LETTER OF FATHER BERNARD. MISSIONARY AT 


St. T-ouis, 1787, to His Superior. 





REV. FATHER :— 


A LTHOUGH I HAVE not received the honor of your letterg 

by the boat of Dom Bonaventura Colliell which has arrived, I have 

nevertheless learned by a letter of Dom Pedro Piernas, Colonel, that 
youare not willing to consent to relieve mefrom Illinois before you can replace 
me by another missionary. Rev. Father, I could not believe that after so 
many supplications you would thus refuse the senior missionary of the 
colony. Surely the bishop who always honored me with his affection would 
not have thus refused if I had had the honor of his answer to my first 
letter dated last August. 

The parish of St. Louis is no more than half a league from that 
of Kahos which at present hasa priest who was chaplain to the army of the 
King of France, and therefore it can easier remain for a time without a 
priest than other parishes farther down in the colony, as for instance that 
of St, Charles whose subjects no doubt are not less dear to God and to the 
King than those of Illinois. 

When I read in the letter of the governor that it depended entirely on 
you to have me relieved, I hada kind of bope to see my desire accomplished, 
But what a blow it was to me to read in the letter of Mr. Piernas that I had 
failed. Since that fatal hour I am overwhelmed with grief and minutes 
seem longer than years, therefore Rev. Father, send me by the carrier 
of this the permission to come down. When a religious 1s broken with 
affilctions of body and mind as I am, should he simply wait until a physician 
comes from Havana to Illinois to take his place ? 
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No doubt you are informed that Dom Martin Navaro sent through 
Mr. Calliellan order of the King of Spain to the missionaries of Illinois not 
to send any more the tithe, and to conform themselves with regard to the 
perquisites to the regulations of the Bishop of Santiago de Cuba instead of 
the Bishop of Quebec which has always been the case here until the 
publication of the present order executed Sunday the 22nd of this month. 
You will not fail to send me the same regulations that I can conform 
tothem. IfIdo not receive these regulations you can imagine in what a 
situation you will place the missionaries of Illinois. Do not fail therefore: 
to send them to me by the carrier of this letter, let them be signed by your- 
self with an accompanying order from the governor to tne commander here 
to have the regulaticns enforced for the perquisites due since the date of the 
publication of the King’s order, 

I have heard indirectly that Father Francois Notario had abandoned 
the idea of coming to Lilinois because we were deprived of the tithe which 
never amounted to more than 80 dollars in an ordinary year. 

One negro with a negro boy have harvested for me this last crop more 
wheat and corn than I have received from the entire parish. The perquisites 
although paid on the small scale of Canada, have always been the principal 
revenue of the missionary of St. Louis, and if the regulations of Havana 
advance these perquisites however little, his revenue will be considerably 
increased and he will be amply repaid for the loss of the tithe. Judge for 
yourself, Rev. Father. The parish which is very numerous has four villages 
depending on it and these increase daily by the emigration of French 
families that establish themselves here to be free from the vexations of the 
Americans who are on the eastern side of the river. If I insist upon 
a removal I am not guided by interest, for I would make a great mistake by 
leaving my parish. I am guided by the hope of finding some where else an 
alleviation to my bodily infirmities, and to mental troubles. All else is of 
no consideration to me. 

In the regulations for the perquisites, please to specify that part which 
has reference to the pastor, to the property of the parish church, to 
the singers, the beadle and the servants at the altar. Doing thisI pray 
God to keep you in his holy guidance, I am 

Rev, Father, your obedient servant, 
P. F. BERNARD, Missionary. 
St. Louis April! 25, 1787. 
Translated from the French. Original presented to The Catholic 
Archives of America by Archbishop Janssens. 


Father Bernard was a Capuchin. 
The letter was, probably, sent to Fray Cyril de Barcelona Superior of 
the Capuchins at New Orleans from July 19th, 1772. 
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Voyages of Captain John Barry. 





rf HE FOLLOWING RECORD of the voyages of Captain 

John Barry of Philadelphia, from and to the West Indies does not 
appear in THE History or CommMopoRE JoHN BARRY dy Editor 
THE RESEARCHES. It is given here for preservation. It is compiled from 
the lists of arrival and departure of vessels in the Philadelphia papers of the 


years given. 


a 


Oct. 2. Arrives from Barbadoes in the schooner Barbadoes of 60 tons, 
Pennsylvania Archives gives Oct. 18th, as date. 


Aug. 20. 
Nov. 12. 


May 19. 
Aug. 12. 
Nov. 10. 


nncae acess 
For Barbadoes. Oct, 29. From Barbadoes. 


occeed 108.000 


From Barbadoes. June 2, 
° wig Aug. 25. 
of ” Nov. 17. 


cocecd SOQ.e0re 


May 11 From Barbadoes. Junel., To Barbadoes. 


Aug. 24. 


June 21, 
Sept. 21. 


May 30. 
Oct, 24. 
Oct, 31, 
Dec. 26. 


“sé ee Aug. 31. + “e 


eevee l T7000. 


From Barbadoes. July 5. To Barbadoes. 
ee és Oct. li. * “ 


pee») vee 


From St. Croix in brig Patty and Polly. 

** ‘Virginia in schooner Industry 46 tons, 
To New York, ‘ ws - 
To Nevis, = ‘a 





VOYAGES OF CAPTAIN JOHN BARRY. 


oeeeelTT2.0 oe 


April 9. From Nevis. 

May. 14, To Halifax. 

July 21. From ‘ 

Sept. 2, * ” in sloop Frugulity. The Industry under Capt. 
Williamson arrived the same day from Halifax where, probably, Capt. 
Barry had taken her, 

Oct. 14, For St. Eustatia in the Peggy, 25 tons. 

Dec, 16. From ‘ - By ae 

Dec. 23. To : - ada ie 3 


veeeeL 773.006 


Junel., From Montserrat in Peggy. July 7. For St. Eustatia. 
Sept. 1. ” - Oct. 13. ** ° “x 
Dec. 8. “ Dec. 97. se ht Ty 


March 2. From St. Eustatia. March 23. For Montserrat. 
June 15. ** Montserrat. June 29. ss “s 
Sept. 21. “6 - 


Dec. 21. To Bristol, England, in THE BLACK PRINCE, 


Further record of his sailings I have not discovered. 

If he made further trips to or from England it was not to or from 
Philadelphia. 

THE BLACK PRINCE arrived at Philadelphia Oct. 15th, 1775. She 
was purchased by Congress and named The Alfred after the Founder of the 
English Navy. 

The Lexington was given to the command of Capt. Barry, Dec. 7th. In 
it began his patriotic career in defense and in the maintenance of American 
Liberty during which he declared: 


‘*T SERVE THE COUNTRY FOR NOTHING.”’ 
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FATHER PICOT. PASTOR AT VINCENNES, 


Imprisoned For Debt, 1833. 


=,* = * — * — * — * 


+ 


VINCENNES, AUGUST 18th, 1833. 
DEAR FRIEND AND REvp. Sir :—— 


al WAS CONVINCED many a time that you were truly a 
friend of mine by many a token you gave me of your friendship, 
and as such I have always been led to impart to you my concern. 

If you have not heard it as yet, I inform you that on the 10th of 
August, I was put in Jail by some of your friends of Vincennes for debts of 
the church. This is a similar affair to that of the matter you heard of last 
summer, the Trustees had contracted—they refused to pay, and the plaintiff 
sued me, and a judgment went against me, for more than $50, for which I 
was executed—no property was found—and then put to jail by W. Miense, 
and W. Johnson. The Sisters went security and I was released from 
confinement, whilst all that went on none of the trustees, none of the congre- 
gation, made a motion towards myrelease, I have written to the Bishop, to 
come on. If he had staid longer on his last visit I intended to have 
all settled, but you know how it went, some say I ought to take an appeal, 
some say I ought to sue Miense for false imprisonment, but I tell you that 
I [am] so much harassed and tired that I am sick with it, I have to turn a 
beggar to raise the sum, and be done with them all. It is with this view I 
address you these few lines. If you cannot do much by yourself I would 
request you most humbly to address some supplication to your friends in 
our behalf, and in such case as this, the least assistance from you would 


certainly deserve an eternal gratitude from one who is most respectfully, 
Your Humble Servant, 
L. Picor, 
Priest, Missionary. 
To Rev. Robert Abell. 


From the Original. 





Father Picot was Pastor at Vincennes from 20th March, 1831, to 
October 6th, 1833, as his entries in the registers prove. 
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The Toothless Priest, 
REV. SAMUEL SUTHERLAND COOPER. 


The Founder Of Mother Seton’s Institution: 


(From a miniature by Mrs. Plantau.) 


KR MONG the managers of the Assembly during the season of 1800-1 
- was Samuel Sutherland Cooper. He was nota Catholic then, but he 
became one in 1807. From aleader in society, from a manager of dancing sets 


from a devotee of pleasure, he became a priest, and a most devoted and 
charitable one. He had, asa merchant, accumulated wealth. He gave it 
to charity and religion, and died in poverty. His was a singular yet a 
glorious life, and in admiration of it I offeras a memorial the following 


facts concerning his career: 
Samuel Sutherland Cooper was born in Norfolk, Va., about 1769. [In 


a letter of August 14th, 1839, he speaks of being in his 70th year.] The 
name Sutherland was the maiden name of his mother. She had been 
married to Richard Dale, of Portsmouth, Va. Among her children by that 
marriage was the celebrated Commodore Richard Dale, who was thus half- 
brother to Samuel Sutherland Cooper. 
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James Cooper, brother of Samusl, died in Philadelphia March 18th» 
1839, age 62, at residence now numbered 1212 Walnut St. 

Samuel S. Cooper became a shippi ng merchant in Philadelphia. He 
was ‘‘rich, handsome, at the heed of fashion, the best billiard player 
in town” [Pa. Mag., ,Vol. LV, No. 4, p. 406]. He lived on Front St. As 
nearly as I can locate it, his residence was below South St. near Commodore 
Decatur, who lived at (now) No. 611 S. Front street. 

The following letter relating the conversion of Mr. Cooper has been 
supplied me by Sister Mariana, Superior of St. Joseph’s Academy, 
Emmittsburg, Md. It has not before been printed. 


Letter of Rt. Rev. L. Wm. Du Bourg, Bishop of Montauban, France, 
to V. Rev. L. Deluvl of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 


MONTAUBAN, JULY 15, 1828. 
Sir: 

It is with great pleasure that I welcome in your person the son of 
the most worthy of mothers that I have known, and the natural 
heir of her yirtues. The part that you have taken inspires me with the 
most tender interest for you, and the most sincere wishes that the events of 
the day may not disconcert such praise-worthy projects. 

I am not able to fix the precise date of the conversion of Mr. Cooper; 
it took place as well as I can remember, about the year 1805. Mr. Cooper 
was a complete sceptic in religious matters. He was the owner and Captain 
of a vessel trading to the Indies. 

While iu England fully absorbed in commercial projects, he was one day 
engaged with his calculations in the quiet of the department, when he felt 
himself vigorously shaken as by a powerful, but invisible hand; and 
he distinctly heard these words: Jesus, Water and the Spirit. Struck by an 
event totally inexplicable to him, he abandoned every other thought, to 
follow the new train of ideas which the mysterious voice had presented to 
him. ‘‘Jesus,’? said he to himself, ‘* then the religion of Jesus must be divine,” 
Nor did he find much difficulty in comprehending the meaning of the other 
two words, knowing from the instruction he received in his childhood: 
that the baptism of water and of the Spirit was the essence of this religion. 
But, wkere was this religion of Jesus? The multitude of sects all claiming 
this title to the exclusion of the others, at first discouraged him from 
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entering upon an examination which appeared to him too difficult. How- 
ever, he forsook his commercial affairs and resolved to return to Philadel- 
phia, his native city,* and devote himself to an earnest study of the Gospel, 
hoping to find therein, by his own lights, that system of doctrine which 
Jesus Christ came to teach men. The result was the same in his case as in 
that of every man who ventures without a guide into unknown forests. 
The weariness of mind occasioned by these fruitless researches induced him 
to examine the principles of the various Christian sects. For this purpose 

he visited all the churches, beginning with the Church of England, in which 
he was born. Nowhere did he discover a basis upon which he could 
confidently rest. At length he attended High Mass in the Church of 
St. Augustine; there he heard a sermon delivered by Mr Hurley, a 


Dominican, | Augustinian] and he was greatly impressed by it. 
He assisted at the remainder of the Mass, during which he felt himself 


disposed to recollection and prayer, until the moment of the Elevation, 
when he experienced the same physical impression which had commenced 
his conversion, and which now forced him to exclaim interiorly; ‘* Jesus 
is here!’* A similar sensation was renewed at the Communion. However, 
he was afraid of yielding to the impulse that incited him, and which he 
thought might be the effect of the novelty of the spectacle which he had 
witnessed. He postponed all action in the matter till the following day, 
then he returned to St. Augustine’s and placed himself on his kuees at the 
altar; there, alone with God, he addressed to him the prayer of Saul, when 
he was again shaken too forcibly for further resistance. He arose immed- 
iately, sought Father Hurley, and requested to be instructed by him. An 
immediate change in his manner of life, the most heroic sacrifices of seif- 
love had merited for him an abundancs of light and grace, which in a short 


time raised him to a degree of sublime perfection. 

I refrain from other details with which you are probably acquainted» 
but since you desire to know what part this worthy neophyte had 
in establishing the Daughters of Charity in the United States, I will give 
you a few particulars, upon the truth of which you may rely. 

Some years ago, God called in an extraordinary manner another soul 
chosen to accomplish His designs,—Mother Seton of New York, a widow 
and also a convert from the Anglican sect, to the Catholic Church, and like 
him testifying the sincerity of her conversion by an unlimited devotedness, 
and above all, by the most lively faith and tender piety towards Jesus Christ, 





* A mistake ; Mr. Cooper was born in Virginia. 
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in the Sacrament of the Altar. This lady felt a strong desire for the 
religious life which she regarded as the manifest work of God. But, she 
was not encouraged by her director, who represented to her as a serious 
impediment, the tender age of her five children. She came however 
to reside in Baltimore, and was here brought in contact with a priest who 
was much occupied with religious establishment3. Mr. Cooper had then 
been a year in the Seminary ; both addressed themselves to this priest for 
confession. In her frequent conferences with her director, Mrs, Seton 
learned that he had thought for a long time of establishing the Daughters of 
Charity in America, and as the duties of this Institute woald be compatible 
with the cares of her family, this virtuous lady expressed a most ardent 
desire of seeing it commenced and of being herself admitted into it. 
An insurmountable obstacle stood in the way of this project; this was the 
absolute want of pecuniary resources to lay the foundation of this new 
Society. They resolved to pray jointly to God to remove this obstacle, 
One morning in the ‘year 1808 Mrs. Seton ‘called upon ,hen director and 
told him, at the risk of being considered a visionary, she felt obliged to dis- 
close to him, what our Lord in aclear and intelligible voice said to her after 
Communion: ‘* Go,” said He to her, ‘‘ address yourself to Mr. Cooper, he 
will give you what is necessary to commence the establishment.”? ‘* What 
you tell me is possible,’ said the priest, ‘‘but I have strong reasons 
for prohibiting you from following what may only be the sport of your 
imagination ; if it is God who has spoken to you, He will make His will 
known also to Mr. Cooper, and you may rest assured that he will be docile 
to the voice.’? She withdrew satisfied. On the evening of the same day, 
the director received a visit from Mr. Cooper, who began by expressing his 
astonishment that nothing had as yet_been done in favor of the female sex, 
** which’ said he, ‘*has so powerful an influence in regard to morals and 
religion,” 

On reply of the director, that for fifteen years he had been revolving 
such a project in his mind, and that certain pious persons in Baltimore were 
offering daily prayers for the same good work: ‘* What then prevents 
you ?’? asked Mr. Cooper. ‘* The want of means,” answered the priest, 
**for an establishment of this kind cannot be undertaken without funds.”’ 
**O well!” said Mr. Cooper, ‘‘I have ten thousand dollars, which I can 
give you for this purpose.’? Struck at the coincidence of these two com- 
munications, the priest inquired if he had seen Mrs, Seton that day, or if he 
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had ever spoken to her on the subject. ‘* Never,’’ he said, ** but do you 
think of intrusting Mrs. Seton with this affair??? The director answered : 
** You may be sure Sir, that I could not do better. She is here for that 
purpose, and I will relate to you what she told me this morning. Compare 
her statement with the offer you have made, and bear in mind, that 
although you have been coming to confession to me for a year, this is the 
first time we have alluded to the subject which I believed far from your 
thoughts.’’ ‘God be blessed ’? exclaimed Mr. Cooper, and he added : what 
you tell me is nothing new.”? Nevertheless, the priest did not consider it well 
to accept the offer for two entire months, that the donor might have ample 
time for reflection. And when at the end of this period, he presented 
himself with the money, he said: ‘*Sir, this establishment will be made at 
Emmitsburg, a village eighteen leagues from Baltimore, and thence 
it will extend throughout the United States.’ Atthe mention of Emmits- 
burg, the priest expressed some surprise and incredulity, but Mr. Cooper, 
while asserting that he wished to exert no influence in regard to the locality ; 
nor in the direction of the work, repeated in a confident tone, that i* would 
be at Emmitsburg. In fact, the perdiction was verified some time after, 
contrary to all the former convictions of the ecclesiastic and those of the 
Foundress: and what is still more astonishing, in spite of the strongest 
opposition on part of the venerable Archbishop Carroll, who yielded at last 
to the force of circumstances. You know how God has blessed and 
propagated it throughout the lana, 

If you desire any other information which I can give you, I shall be 
happy to have the occassion of testifying my sincere attachment to you. 

+ L. Wm. 
Bishop of Montauban, 


Sister Mariana has supplied the following notes: 

One of our venerable ancient Sisters,—Sister Felix McQuaid, —lately 
deceased, at the age of eighty-five years, knew Father Cooper, and 
represented him as being of winning manner, and singularly attractive 
presence. 

It is also stated that in order to substract from the charm of his 
manner and appearance that he had his teeth extracted !—But this inten- 
tion, when charged with it, he disclaimed. 
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Some werds of Father Bruté, (late Bishop of Vincennes) extracted 
from notes to Mother Seton. 

-.. ‘*O, life of the servants of Gud here below,—of poor, little 
souls trying to please Him,—the hard labors of his DuBois,—the mighty 
desires of his Cooper,—the sweet peace of impotence to his Gab.,[riel] and 
his Bet.jsy]. Great, great, great Lord !—tender Saviour !”’ 

Simou Gubriel Brute,— Elizabeth (Betsy) Seton. 
-.+.. “*T think calumny the most easy thing to bear with; and 
I think I would not get angry at it, nor sad. As I do at defeated good. 
Mr. Cooper goes... past interfering! Nay, after seeing him, I too 
dropped all interference. May be Providence and better! Excellent man! 
let him go. Whata soul of fire!”’... 


—- —_—__—_ —__ -—— 


-++++ “* Now a piece of news, that our good Mr. Cooper went on 
foot,—my catching example, —this afternoon to visit you, but will, I think, 
artive by Saturday evening. Tell it to my brother, Mr. DuBois, and that 
be has seen Mr. Harper about your settlement upon this earth.”’ 





The following is related by an old pupil of the Institution, a venerable 


descendent of the Hughes family of Emmitsburg :— 

On one occasion, Mr. Fleming, from whom the farm of St. Joseph’s 
had been purchased, wished to break the bargain with the Sisters, and 
threatened to do so in default of a certain payment which he demanded 
should be made in Gold Fagles, being certain that Mother would find 
it impossible to meet the payment. She consulted with Mr. James Hughes, 
who generously volunteered his services. He rode on horseback to 
Philadelphia, received the money from Father Cooper,—returned to Balti- 
more, gathered there more Gold Eagles, and arrived at St. Juseph’s in due 
time. The money was in Gold Eagles, packed in a small trnnk, which Mr. 
Hughes carried before him on horse-back. Whilst he was eating his 
dinner in a back roum, Fleming presented himself at the front door, 
and was astonished to hear from Mother, that she was prepared to meet his 
demand. His eyes glistened, as they rested on the contents of the trunk, — 
he had never seen so many Gold Eagles together before. In after years, 
Mother Seton presented the small trunk to Mr. Hughes’ daughter Mary, a 
pupil at St. Joseph’s, as a souvenir of the transaction. Mr. Fleming 
received the soubriquet of ‘* Spread-Eagle-Fleming.’”’ He purchased a 
farm in Ohio paying for it in Gold Eagles, and retained his nick-name 
nntil he died....... 
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Mr. Cooper gare the land; his benefits did not cease there. His 
generous hand continued to give, give, give. In a letter to an intimate 
friend dated March 26, 1810, Mother Seton enumerates some of his lately 
received benefits. ‘‘A barrel of honey, one of treacle, of which we make 
great use; a box of Smyrna figs; une of raisins ; one of prunes, and seventy 
or eighty yards of pelisse flannel, besides pieces upon pieces of India muslin 
for underwear, —that was a good thought, you will acknowledge, He will 
never let us want what he can give. Wenever see him or even thank him 
for his pure benevolence. Many strange beings there are in this world, 
dearest.”’ 

But Mr. Cooper left a legacy tothe Community, it would appear, it 
was the spiritual regeneration of his native Scate, and dear old Sister Mary 
Paul,—long since deceased,—it would seem was his executor for according 
to a venerable Sister, it was from Mr. Cooper she got the strange injunction 
she laid on Superiors ‘* Never to refuse Sisters to Virginia, for tre Sisters were 
to convert Virginia. 





Rev. Mr. Cooper was pastor of the Church in Enmitsburg, from 
Sept. 1818 to June 1819. 

We have no letters of his ;—simply a fragment,—very precious to us,— 
of a letter bearing his signature and addressed to Mother Seton; it reads as 
follows:—..... ‘*I have nothing new worth informing you of—the 
world is as usual. I recommend myself to your prayers, with a heart full of 
good wishes for the prosperity of your establishment, and remain respect- 
fully, Your Obt. Servt. 





Samu. 8, Cooper. 
Mrs. Seton. 
My respectful compliments to Rev. Mr. Da Bois. 





In Dr. White’s Life of Mrs. Seton, [p 233-4] the conversion of 
this devotee of fashion is thus related : 

** He, like Mrs. Seton, bad been called from the highway of error into 
the fold of the Catholic truth. Born in Virginia, in the very heart 
of Protestantism, he engaged in maritime pursuits, and visited different 
parts of the globe. Falling dangerously sick at Paris, he felt himself urged 
to read the Holy Scripture, with which he had not yet been acquainted. 
This reading greatly interested him, and caused him to reflect seriously 
upon the unhappy consequences of being unconcerned about the future. 
The New Testament, particularly made a deep impression upon his mind, 
and to it mainly attributed his c»nversion. While he read of the ineffable 
goodness of the Son of Man, he burned with love for Him without yet know- 
ing Him, and he ardently desired to havea friend like Him whose history he 
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had pursued. One day be heard, or thought that he heard, a voice saying 
to him: ‘‘If you wish Me to be your friend, it depends only upon 
yourself.’? Some time after, while at London, always occupied with the 
same thought and engaged in reading the New Testament, in which 
he continually discovered new beauties, he heard the same voice addressing 
him the second time; but it did nut indicate to him the way of acquiring 
the happiness to which he aspired. He therefore opened his thought and 
feelings to a Protesiant friend, who advised him to examine the claims of 
the different Christian denominations, with the view of embracing that 
which would appear to him the best founded in truth. Accordingly 
he provided himself with the doctrinal books of the various sects in 
Ergland. and returned to the United States, resolved to seriously enter 
upon the investigations of the subject. A Catholic lady completed the 
sources of information by giving him a work that treated of the orthudox 
faith. In the course of his inquiries he also consulted Bishop White 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Pennsylvania, and other clergy 
of note, especially to satisfy his mind in regard to the reasons that led to the 
separation from the Catholic Church 1n the 16th century. The result of the 
examination was the conviction that the Reformation, so called, was 
altogether indefensible ; and in the autumn of 1807, during the visitation of 
Bishop Carroll at Philadelphia, he became a member of the true Church. 
Mr. Cooper being a man of fortune, and having mingled in fashionable life, 
his conversion produced a great sensation in that city. Soon after 
the happy event he was moyed by the grace of God to embrace the 
ecclesiastical state, and so he entered the seminary at Baltimore in 
September 1808, where he formed the acquaintance of Mrs, Seton and 
became cooperator in the charitable work which she now contemplated.’’ 
The :Catholic lady whom Mr. Cooper consulted was Mrs. Rachel 
Montgomery, herself a convert. She died October 15th, 1848, and is 
buried with her husband, who died March 16th, 1793, at Christ Church 
[P. E.] She lived on Arch above Sixth. Here Mr. Cooper met Rev, 
Michael Hurley, assistant to Father Carr at St. Augustine’s, who satisfied 


all doubts. 

When Bishop Carroll came on his Visitation Mr, Cooper was received 
into the Church. in September 1808, he entered the Sulpician Seminary at 
Baltimore. : 

Mrs. Seton writing to Julia Scott of Phila., from Baltimore 9th 
May 1809: ‘**Thne views of Mr. Cooper have always been to afford 
instruction and consolation to the poor in every way it can be applied to 
them.” [Memoir, Letters & Journal of Mrs. Seton Vol. 11 p53.J 

On page 59 it states: ‘* All idea of a manufactory that Mr. Cooper may 
have entertained appears to have been given up.’”’ 

In February 1810. Mt. St. Joseph’s (Mrs, Seton) ** being in want of the 
necessaries of life.’’ Rev. Mr. Cooper of Philadelphia sent a large stock of 
provisions and material for clothing. p79. 
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What this stock was we learn from Mrs. Seton’s letter of March 26th, 
given above. 

In the ** Recollections of Samuel Breck’? under date of September 30th, 
1809 he records that while on a visit to Baltimore he visited *‘ a seminary 
of learning under the direction of the Abbe Dubourg. The number 
of ordained priests is thirteen, and many others who are candidates for the 
sacerdotal reside within this Seminary; among them is my old friend 
Captain Cooper, who formerly commanded an India ship out of Philadelphia. 
I was permitted to visit him, and his squalid countenance, dishevelled hair, 
sunken eye, all denoted a deranged intellect. He is newly converted from 
a merry gentleman of the world to a gloomy disciple of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Surrouaded by theological folios, he began a c»nversation upon 
the faculties of the human mind and its aptitude to truth, alleging that its 
expansion was in the ratio of the magnitude of its object: having then 
eternity for ius contemplation, it must be in the sublime study of philosophy, 
immeasureably great. His behavior was complacent and humble; he 
received us with great cordiality, and politely followed us down stairs to the 
outer door. He has, [ understand, endowed this seminary with his fortune, 
which is considerable. This gentleman was somewhat celebrated for the 
possession of a fine person and aset of remarkably fine teeth, He was 
unhappy in a love-affsir, took off his boots, and walked in his stocking feet 
in front of the house of the cruel fair one—whether to mortify himself or 
her is not clearly kaown, This performance was insufficient at any rate to 
open a way into her heart, so he broke out his teeth and tock Orders.’’ 

Samuel Breck, a native of Boston, when a young man in Frauce 
became a Catholic. Oa his return to Boston he abandoned the faith. He 
died in Philadelphia, August 31st, 1862, ‘‘ at age of ninety-yne yeats and 
forty-six days.”’ ; 

The version among Catholics about the extraction of Father Cooper’s 
teeth is that their beauty and regularity were favorably commented on by a 
lady whereupon Father Cooper had all taken out. 

This incident adheres to his name wherever he was known. 

According to Father Jordan’s version it was while a ship Captain the 
extraction occurred. He drove aspike in the mast of the vessel and dashed 
his teeth against it until his teeth were destroyed. 

In Dr. White’s Life of Mother Seton (p231) it is related: 

** About this time another circumstance took place which 3till more 
plainly indicated the will of God in reference to the good work. Mr, 
Cooper, who was then a student in St. Mary’s Seminary, at Baltimore 
intending, if such were the divine will, to prepare himsslf for the sacred 
ministry. possessed some property; and he was desirous of literally foilowing 
the maxim of the gospel: ‘‘Go, sell what thou hast, and give it to 
the poor, and come, follow Me.’? Onemorninog, immediately after reszivin 
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Holy Communion, Mrs. Seton felt a strong inclination arise within her to 
dedicate herself to the care and instruction of poor female children and to 
organize some plan for this purpose that might be continued even after her 
death. She communicated this tothe Rev. Mr. Dubourg. ‘This morn- 
ing,’’ she said, ‘tin my dear Communivn, I thought ‘ Dearest Saviour, if 
you would but give me the care of the poor little children, no matter how 
poor;’ and, Mr. Cooper being directly before me at his thanksgiving, 
I thought, ‘He has money:—if he would but give it for the bringing up of 
pour little children to know and love You.’’? Mr. Dubourg, joining 
his hands, observed it was very strange ; for Mrs. Saton had not mentioned 
the sulject to any one else. ‘**Mr. Cooper,” said he, * spoke to me 
this very morning of his thoughts being all for pour children’s instruction, 
and if he had somebody tu do it he would give his money for that purpose ; 
and he wondered if Mrs. Seton would be willing to undertake it.’’ The 
good priest was struck at the coincidence of their views, and he requested 
them each to reflect upon the subject for the space of a month, and then to 
acquaint him with the result. During this time there was no interchange 
of opinion between Mrs Seton and Mr. Cooper in relation so their wishes ; 
and at the expiration of it they both returned separately to Mr. Dubourg, 
renewing the sentiments they had expressed before, one offering a portion 
of his temporal means, eight thousand dollars, and the other her devoted 
service for the relief of the poor and suffering members of Christ.’’ 

Mr. Dubourg, who was the prime mover in the undertaking, was 
anxious to have the institution in the city of Baltimore or its vicinity. 
But Mr, Cooper gently insisted upon the selection of Emmittsburg as 
@ more convenient situation; and the guud priest, taking his words a 
prophetic replied, ** Be it Emmittsburg.”’ 

Entering the Seminary in 1808, Mr. Cooper was in no haste to become 
@ priest. He was not ordained until ten years hid passed. He visited 
Rome and on his return was ordained Priest. 

According to Hassard’s * Life of Archbish»p Hughes,’’ p. 22 [note], 
he was ordained ‘‘in the summer of 1818.’’ Hon. A. M. Keiley, in 
- **Memoranda of the History of the Catholic Church in Richmond, Va.,’’ 
page 7, gives the date as August 15th, 1819, while Da Courcy-Shea’s 
**History of the Church,’ page 85 | Ed. 1856], gives it as August 15th, 
1820, while Dr. White’s Life of Mrs. Seton |p. 452], says August 15th, 1818, 
at Baltimore, and that he was appointed to the pastoral charge of the 
congregation at Emmittsburg but remained there only nine months—from 
September 1818S to June I819. 

He went to Augusta, Ga., as successor to Rev. Robert Browne,O. 8S. A., 
who had gone to Rome with a petition for tre erection of a See in North 
aod South Carolina and Georgia. Tne petition was granted by the Pope 


in a brief of July 11th 1820. Rev. John England of Brandon, near Cork, 
Ireland, was appointed first Bishop of Charleston and Consecrated, 


September 21th, 1820. 
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There is no record at Augusta, showing the time of arrival or departure 
of Father Cooper nor any entries of baptisms or marriages by him. 

Rev. J. J. O’Connell’s Catholicity in the Carolinasand Georgia, page 556, 
says of Father Cooper. 

‘* His fare and austerit ies were extreme and seem beyond the power of 
human endurance. In his person God seems to have vindicated by 
miraculous interference the character of the priesthood when depreciated 
in public estimation by the conduct of unworthy men. 

**Circumstances popularly deemed miraculous are related of this 
extraordinary man.”’ 

In 1886, Mr. W. L. B.ennan of Augusta, Ga., to whom I applied for 
current recollections or traditions of Father Cooper, wrote me under date 
of January 28th, 1886. 

**I saw an old lady this morning who knew Father S. Cooper well. She 
says he was pastor here for a year, perhaps two—was much beloved by his 
Congregation ; she understood be was quite well off and wild in his younger 
days—and when he joined Ministry as an act of mortification had his teeth 
all pulled out. When he left here she does not remember whether he went 
to Phila., or Jerusalem, but knows he went to Holy Land ona visit. She 
seems to have been intimately acquainted with him and speaks of him in 
the highest terms, This old lady is about 85 or 90 years old.”’ 

After Bishop England took possession of his See he made a visitation 
of his Diocese. In his DrURNAL he says: 

‘**T arrived at Augusta in the evening of January 28th, (1821), where I 
was very kindly received by the Rev'd. Samuel Cooper, the Pastor, a 
convert, and the Trustees of the Church.” 

On the 28th, Sunday, the Bishop ‘* entered the church for the purpose 
of regular visitation confirmed the worthy Pastor Rev’d. S. Ccoper in his 
charge of the mission.’’ 

The next day the Bishop visited Warrenton and records: ‘*‘[his place 
was occasionally visited by Rev. Mr. Egan and Rev. Samuel Cooper.”’ 

It may be remarked that Father Egan afterwards became an apostate 
from the Faith Father Cooper had become a convert to. 

Father Cooper also visited Columbia, and Chester, S. C., and Locust 
Grove, Ga , but on February 27th, 1821, Bishop England appointed Rev. 
Denis Corkery ‘* to do duty” at these places. 

April 18th. ** Wrote to Rev. D. Corkery to goto Augusta, as Rev. 
Mr. Cooper was desirous to go for sometime in the North. 

May 17th, ‘‘Having learned the bad effectsof Kev. Mr. Cooper’s 
injudicious zeal in Augusta, by a letter from John Cormicx, Esq., and 
finding that he was going to the North I appointed Rev. D. Corkery to the 
temporary charge of Augusta.”’ 
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Whatever this ‘‘injudicious zeal’? may Lave been about tradition to-day 
ascribes the abandonment of the Faith by one family, whose descendants 
yet remain in Augusta, to the course of Father Cooper. 

Father Cooper came to Philadelphia. He went to Bishop Conwell at 
Old St. Joseph’s and assisted him during his controversy with Rev, 
Wm. Hogan. 

Bishop England had, in New York, met Hogan and given Rev. Mr. 
Hannan, of his own Diocese, letters and papers for Bishop Conwell. On 
September 9th, he received word from Father Hannan that the papers had 
been lost while he and Hogan were on the way from New York but next 
day the Bishop was informed that the lost letter had been found and had 
**been opened by Rev. Mr. Cooper,’’ notwithstanding he was told by 
Father Hannan that ‘‘the letter was a private one to Bishop Conwell.’’ 

Bishop England came from New York to Philadelphia, and attempted 
to destroy a growing Schism and restore peace to the Church. He arrived 
in Philadelphia Oct. 16th, 1821, ‘‘and in the evening informed Rev’d. S. 
Cooper that I would on the next day say Mass at St. Joseph’s.”? At night 
he was waited upon by adherents of Hogan and told that if he celebrated 
at St. Joseph’s he ‘‘could effect no reconciliation.”” So the Bishop went to 
Holy Trinity to celebrate. 

Hogan having agreed to become a priest in Bishop England’s diocese 
he was absolved from his censures by authority given by Bishop Conwell. 

The Bishop went, on Sept. 19th, 1821, with Hogan to St. Mary’s. ‘‘1 
removed the Sacrament’’ records the Bishop and ‘‘took it to St, Joseph’s 
where I delivered It to Rev. Mr. Cooper and told him to tell the Bi: hop of 
Philadelphia that W. H., now belonged to the Diocese of Charleston.”’ 

The Bishop under date of October 22d, 1821. ‘*Gave an exeat to Rev. 
Samuel Cooper as I could not prevail on him to contine in my diocese. I 
then left Philadelphia for Baltimore.”’ 

While at St. Joseph’s, it is related by Rev. P. A. Jordan, 8S. J., 
{** Woodstock Letters’’] that ‘* he was frequently tempted against faith in 
the Sacrament of Sacraments. One day, when saying Mass, he prayed God 
to give him some sign by which he would be freed forever after from doubts. 
As he pronounced the omnipotent words, the Host changed into bleeding 
flesh. My informant, the father of two of Our |Society of Jesus] said that 
he and many in the church witnessed the miracle.”’ 

Father Cooper, according to Mr. Ksily’s ‘* Memoranda,” was in 
Richmond in 1823 and 1827. Mr. Keiley says *‘ of the p ous missionaries to 
whom the Catholics of Richmond are indebted the best remembered is Dr. 
Samuel Cooper, one of the most eioquent preachers ever heard in 
Richmond.”’ 

In 1824 Rev. Samuel S. Cooper visited the Holy Land. Here is the 
copy of a letter found in the papers of Miss Maria Jones, of Philadelphia. 
But this copy, in my po:session, is an evident transcript. 
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LEGHorN, October 22, 1824, 

I arrived in this city afew daysago, from my journey tothe Holy 
Land, and although I have been exposed to many hardships, ‘yet I have the 
satisfaction to find that my health continues good. The dangers of the 
journey are many—the climate, during the summer montuas, is bad, and in 
many places pestiferous. The wandering Arabs and the war, which is 
carried with so much animosity between the Greeks and the Turks, 
increases the danger for travellers. I have visited Judea and Galilee ; those 
countries were once delightful, but they are now almost desolate, and 
present an awful lesson to the human mind. I passed the Lent and Easter 
at Jerusalem, and had the consolation to celebrate Mass on Mount 
Calvary, where the Divine Redeemer was crucified for the sinsuf man, 
and also in holy Sepulchre, where He was laid after He was takep down 
from the Cross, The frelings on such occasions you may easily conceive. 
It would take too much time and would extend far beyond the limits of a 
letter, to describe the various interesting places in and near the City of 
Jerusalem. 

From this city I went to Bethlehem. It is now asmall village, but 
there is a venerable Catholic Church and Convent built on the spot where 
the Divine Saviour was born and laid inthe Manger. Here I had the happi. 
ness to say Mass. From Bethlehem I went to the place where St. John the 
Baptist was born, and to the desert, where he preached to the people who came 
out tosee him. I likewise visited Nazareth of Galilee, There is a magni- 
ficient church and convent built here on the place where the house of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary was, and where the Angel announced that she was to be 
the Mother of the Redeemer of the World, as recorded in the Gospel of St. 
Luke, chapter 1st, verse 26th. The altac which is erected to commemorate 
this great event, is truly beautiful—rich lamps are always burning before 
it, and the spot where the Blessed Virgin stood is marked by letters of gold 
engraved in white marble. At this altar [ had tne happiness, though 
unworthy, to say Mass. 

From Nazareth I went tothe river Jordan, and to the Sea of Galilee 
and Tiberide. There isa small charch built here, near to the water’s edge, 
where the Divine Saviour ate fish with the Apostles after His resurrection, 
and where He gave St. Peter the Supreme power to govern His Church, a& 
related by St. John, chapter 2ist. It is now the pious custom for all 


travellers who visit this spot to eat fish caught from the same place. 

From Tiberide I went toCaphanaum. It was in this where the Saviour 
preached to the Jews concerning the Mystery of the Blessed Sacrament, as 
related in the 6th chapter cf St. John, This city now laysin ruins. Some 
pillars and large square stones of the Synagogue are yet to be seen, and the 
largest 1 ever beheld that were used for a building. 
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From Caphanaum I returned by the way of the Desert, where the 
Blessed Saviour multiplied the loaves and fishes to feed the multitude who 
followed Him from thence to the land of Galilee, where He changed water 
into wine; and from thence I passed by the small village of Naim, where 


He raised to life the wiaow’s son. 
I have not yet determined whether I shall return to America in the 


course of the next year or remain longer in Europe.’ 

Several copies of his letter must-have been made by Father Cooper and 
sent tu his friends or transcripts were made by them and circulated 
Bishop Conwell had it printed. A copy at Ridgway Library, Philadelphia, 
| No. 11045 OK 61], is headed ‘‘ News FROM JERUSALEM,”’ 

Another copy, addressed to Bishop Bruté, dated Oct. 16th, 1824, from 
Leghorn, is in possession of Alonzo L. Barry, Esq., of Port Deposit, Md. 
Mr. Baury says it was sent by Bishop Bruté to his father with whom there 


existed a strong friendship. 
It substantially relates the account of the visit tothe Holy Land as 


given in the letter printed above. 
While in Rome he met and associated with Rev, John Grassi, S. J., 


who (in 1814) had been pastor of Old St. Joseph’s and Superior of George- 
town College (until 1817) when he had returned to Rome and became rector 


of the Propaganda. 
During a public celebration Father Cooper met iu the crowd George 


Ticknor, of Boston, then making a tour of Europe. They became intimate. 
In **The Life, Letters and Journal of George Ticknor,”’ it is very seriously 
related that Father Cooper one day brought Father Grassi with him todine 
with Mr. Ticknor. Father Grassi, it is declared, ‘‘wasa man of tulent 
and cultivation; bad beenin America, and used to talk much of early 
Christian antiquities and their relation to the Roman Church. His visits 
ceased after a time, but Mr. Ticknor was told afterward that it had been 


an efiort to convert him.’’ 
Every Catholic will smile at thesimplicity of the relator of that alleged 


proselytizing attempt. 

He returned to this country. In 1827 he wasin Richmond, Virginia, 
according to Hon. A. M. Keily’s -‘Memoranda of the Histury of the 
Church.’’ In October, 1828, he was in Thiladelphia (as the diary of Mrs. 
Lloyd, in possession of Mrs. Maria Shea records the death of Jonathan 
Carson, on October 22d, 1828, aged 62. He was. received into the Church 
by Father Cooper and interred at Bush Hill, St. Augustine’s burial-ground, 
Sixteenth and Wallace streets.) Mrs. Sheainformed me that Father Cooper 
gave $3,000 to St. Augustine’s. In April, May and June, 1829, he was 
at St. Joseph’s. In 1830, at Wilmington, Del. He left there in February, 
1831, and went to France. Inthe Catholic Historical Archives Depart- 
ment of the University of Notre Dame, Indiana, is a letter of Rev. John 
Hughes, of Philadelphia, to Rev. Dr. Purcell, of Mt. St. Mary’s College, 
which relates the cause of his departure. 
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For many yeais he labored as an humble and z3alous priest in Bordeaux 
where he permauently located, at the invitation of Cardinal Cheverus, who 
{in 1836) died in his arms. Father Cocper was the instrument for convert- 
ing many prominent persons. George Strobei was the United States 
Consul at that port (Bordeaux). They became intimate friends. Mr. 
Strobel became convinced of the truths of Catnolicity by reading, princi- 
pally, Cardinal Wiseman’s woiks, given him by Father Cooper. Oa his 
return to this country he became a Catholic, He was received into the 
Church at Old St. Joseph’s, in 1842, by Rev. Felix .). Barbelin, S. J. 
Mr. Strobel, too, like Mr. Cooper, desired to study for the priestLood. He, 
in Janusry, 1843, went to Rome, entered the English College, and in the 
Spring of 1845 was ordained priest. 

While at the English College he became acquainted with James 
Frederick Wood. a pupil at the Urban Colkge. One became the pastor of 
St. Mary’s (1846 to 1877), the other became the first Archbishop of Phila- 
delphia, and thus the director of his Roman associate. 

Thus Father Hurley’s good work bore truit across the ocean, and 
returned to benefit the Church ia Philadelphia. 


DEATH OF FATHER COOPER, 


The annexed letters, copies of the originals, have been kindly given me 
by Edw. E. Law, Esq., of Philadelphia: 


CoNsSUATE Des ETATs UNIS, 
BORDEAUX, le 28, Dec., 1843. 


My Dear Mapam: 


It bas become my painful duty to announce to you the death of my 
kind friend and your uncle, the Rev, Mr. Cooper. He departed this life on 


the 16th instant atter a short illness and without suffering. It wil! besome 
consolation to ycur family to know that he was surrounded by devuted 
friends during bis brief illness and that everything was done to relieve him 
which science could suggest. He had caught a severe cold, which settled 
on his chest and which he neglected too long, being, as you know, averse 
to taking medicine. When yielding to the persuasion of his friencs to call 
in a physician, he appeared to grow better, and we all thought him com- 
paratively out of danger; but he soon fell back and sunk rapidly, though 
without suffering. 

In my official capacity I have ¢xamined his papers to see if he left any 
will, and find that he died intestate. I enclose a certificate to that effect, 
which will enable you to recover any property he may have leftin the 
United States. 

Amongst the few letters (the only papers I find) the only business ones 
are from the Rev. Mr. Elder, a Catholic priest of St. Mary’s College, who 
was charged with the collection of his ground rents. You know the habits 
of your uncle, and will not, therefore, be surprised to learn that he left but 
little here. His personal effects, which are but few, and in conformity 
with his vow of poverty, I bave distributed to the poor of the parish in which 
he had long lived. I Go so because I felt such would have been his wishes, 
and am sure that you will approve of what I havedone. After paying his 
funera} expenses and a few small debts there will remain in my handsa 
surplus of from seventy to eighty dollars, which I hold subject to your 
order. I would suggest, however, as Mr. Cooper died a Catholic, thata 
portion of it should, in conformity with the usages of that Church, be 
applied to the saying of Masses for the repose of his soul, and perhaps you 
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may be willing to distribute the rest to the pcor of his parish. Of this, how- 
ever, you will be the best judge. 1 will apply it as you may direct. 
I am, my dear madam, your otedient servant, 
J. WARREN GRIGSBY, 
U. S. Consul. 
Mrs. Law, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 7, 1844. 


DEAR SIR: 

Your letter of the 28th of December last, addressed to my wife, Mrs. 
Mary Law, informing her of the death of her uncle, the Rev. Samuel 
Cooper, was received day before yesterday, and I hasten to express to you 
our thanks and those of Mrs. Cooper, her mother, for your friendly atten- 
tions to him during bis last illness and for the kind manner in which you 
have communicated to us the melancholy intelligence. 

We are much obliged to you for baving fulfilled what doubtless would 
have been his wish, in the distribution amongst the poor of his parish of the 


few personal effects which he left. 
You will further oblige us if you will take the trouble to appropriate 


the small balance that may be in your hands, after the payment of his debts, 
as you suggest, to the saying of Masses in conformity with the principles of 
the Faith in which he died, and the residue, if any, to the poor. 

Mr. Cooper left other nieces and nephews, the children of his sister, 
Mrs. McElroy, who is deceased. I have no doubt that such disposition of 


his trifling assets will be ¢quually satisfactory to them. 
i have written to the Rev, Mr. Elder and advised him of Mr. Cooper’s 


decease, 
If there be any other particulars relating to Mr. Cooper or his affairs 


which you may suppose would interest us, please do us the favor to com- 
municate them ; and again, dear sir, accept the thanks of your obedient 


servant, 
Epw. E. Law. 


J. WARREN GRIGSBY, 
U. 8. Consul, Bordeaux, France. 

The Rev. Mr. Elder, mentioned in the Consul’s letter was Rev. Alexiug 
Elder who died in 1870, age 74. 

Archbishop Elder tells me on the authority of the Sisters of Emmitts- 
burg, that Father Cooper, for mortification, drank water that he kept near 
the fire. 

THE CaTHOLIC Directory, 1845, says: ‘* Dec. 1843, at Bordeaux, 
France, Rev. SAMUEL COoOPER,f{a convert to the Faith,‘who for many yearg 
edified tne Church in the U. S., by hischarity and penitential life. Rev. Mr. 
Cooper was a great benefactor to the Sisters of Charity in this Couptry, 
having furnished them at the commencement of the society with $8,000 as a 
means of entering upon their laudable undertaking.” 


MARTIN I, J. GRIFFIN. 
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Remarkable Fidelity To The Faith. 


R EV. JOHN WILLIAMS, agraduate of {arvard College, 

became Minister at Deerfield, Mass., in 1686, in his 22d year of 

age. On the breaking out of the QuEEN ANNE’s War in 1702, 

the purpose of the French to sack the town was discovered. The fort was 
repaired and a guard of 20 men sent by the Governor. 

On the night of February 29th, 1704, Major Hertel de Rouville with 
1600 French and 100 Indians surprised the fort—all the guard being asleep. 

Tbe house of Mr. Williams was one of the first assaulted. Two of his 
children were murdered and his wife and five children made captives with 
him. ‘They were taken to Canada. Mrs. Williams being unable to travel 
was tomahawked. Her body was recovered and brought to Deerfield for 
interment. 

A daughter UNICE, whose career will now be narrated, was born 
September 17th, 1696. She was at the time of her capture not eight years 
of age. Her captor ‘‘treated her with more consideration’’ than other 
Indian masters did her companions. 

‘* When her little feet were weary he lifted her to his brawny shoulders 
or bore her tenderly in his arms. Wrapping her warmly in his blanket, he 
drew her in a sledge over the icy rivers, spread her bed softly with thick 
helmlock boughs when they camped at night, and selected the choicest 
morsels from his hunting for her food, often stinting himself that she 
might have the more.”’  [|Baker’s Stories of N. 7. Captives p135.]} 

Minister Williams in ‘‘TH= REDEEMED CAPTIVE OF ZION”? relates 
the story of kis captivity. He tells that when encamped at Sorel, near 
Montrea), his Indian master compelled him by force to go to Mass. 
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Governor De Vaudreuil, he relates, sont a message to the Jesuits to 
have him sent to Montreal. He arrived there April 25th, 1704. The 
Governor purchased his release from the Indians—clothed him—fed him at 
his own table and lodged him ‘*‘ in a good chamber ”’ and altogether he was 
** generons, courteous and polite to him.’’ 

Two of his children were redeemed by benevolent people of Montreal, 
but his daughter UNnicE her Indian master would not part with no matter 
what the ransom offered.”’ 

The Memoir of Rev. John Williams |Greenfield, Mass,, 1837] relates : 

‘**The Governor commanded a priest to accompany Mr. Williams to 
the Macquas to see his youngest daughter Eunice, and endeavor to procure 
her release. He went with him and was very courteous to him and from 
his parish near the fort of the Macquas, he wrote a letter to the Jesuit, and 
requested him to send his chila to him, and also to request his master to 
accompany her. The Jesuit returned an answer that he should not be 
permitted to see or speak with his child, and ‘‘ that the Macquas would as 
soon part with their hearts as with his child.”” The Governor was enraged 
when Mr. Williams showed him this letter, and he assured him that 
he should both see and speak with his child, and that he would use all 
his endeavors to redeem her. He accordingly instructed the Jesuits to use 
their influence with the Indians for procuring the child, and, in a few days, 
accompanied Mr. Williams in person to the fort. When the child was 
brought in the room where he was, he had liberty granted to him to speak 
to her, but to no other English person there. They conversed together 
about an hour. She remembered her catechism, and had not forgotten 
how to read. She was very anxious to be redeemed from the Macquas, and 
was unbappy in her captivity. She moaned over the profanation of the 
Sabbath, stating that she thought a few days before they were mocking the 
devil, and one of the Jesuits stood watching them. Her father told her 
that she must pray to God to direct her. She said that she did as far as 
she knew how, and that God had assisted her, but she observed they forced 
her to pray in Latin, which she did not understand, and which she hoped 
would do her no harm. He told her that she must not forget her catechism 
and those portions of the Scripture which she had learned. Some of the 
prisoners afterwards informed him that she told them that she remembered 
almost every word he said to her, and she was very fearful that she should 
forget her catechism having no one to instruct her. 
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‘*A few days after this he saw her for a few minutes in the city 
where the Governor’s wife had her brought. He gave her the best advice 
he could. The Governor used every effort to redeem her for him, and at 
one time he had the promise of her if he would procure for them an Indian 
girlin her stead. He sent several hundred of miles and procured one but 
the Indians would not adhere to their bargain. He also offered them one 
hundred pieces of eight for her release, Still they refused to give her up. 
The Governor’s lady also visited them and used all the arts she was 
mistress of to induce them to part with her, but allin vain. At the time 
Mr. Williams was redeemed, she was left among the Indians and no money 
could procure her redemption. She soon forgot the English language, 
became an Indian 1n her habits, married an Indian, who assumed the name 
of Williams.” 

In 1711 an Indian squaw came to Boston to obtain her two children 
held Captive. 

She was told ‘* her pappooses shall be returned to her”? if ‘‘the white 
lamb ’’ Unice is returned. 

She went to Canada but did rot succeed in securing the release of 
Unice. The story brought back was that she refused to leave her master 
and he was loath to compel her, 

Special endeavors to secure her release were made, Col. P. Schuyler 
was sent on such a mission. His report dated Albany June 18th, 1713, 
relates an interview with her in the presence of a priest and of her Indian 
husband. 

After two hours conference during which the Jesuit urged her return 
even to visit her relatives Unice made but answer once—refusing to do so 
‘*and these words were all we could get from her in almost two hours that 
we talked with ber. I could not prevail upon nor get one word more from 


her.”’ 
Efforts were continued until July, 1714, to secure the redemption 


of Unice but without success. 
Vnice was content to remain with her hu3band, the Indian ‘‘Amrusus’’ 
—a corruption of the French ‘* Ambroise.” [Baker’s Stories of N. 2. 


Captives. | 

Nothing more appears concerning her until 1740, when she visited 
her relations. 

She dia so again in August, 1741. 
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She attended meetings in her father’s church. Her friends dressed her 
in English fashion. She indignantly threw off her clothes in the afternoon 
and resnmed the Indian blanket. Every effort was used to persuade her to 
leave the Indians, and remain among her relatives, but in vain. She 
preferred the mode of life, and the haunts of the Indians, | Memoir of 

Rev. John Williams page 52-3. } 

The following is part of the sermon she heard : 

Preached at Mansfield, August 4, 1741, at a time set apart for prayer for 
the revival of religion, and on behalf of Mrs. Eunice, the daughter of the 
Rev. Mr. John Williams, (formerly Pastor of Deerfield,) who was then on a 
visit there, from Canada, where she been long in captivity: by Solomon 
Williams, A. M., Pastor of the first Church in Lebanon. 

‘*You may well think that I have all along had some special eye to the 
uncommon occasion of prayer at this time; that Person here present with 
us, who has been a long time in a miserable captivity, with a barbarous and 
heathen people for now more than thirty-eight vears; yet among that 
people bred up in Popish superstition, blindness and bigotry, who, by 
the Providence of God, came last year, and now again with her husband 
and two of her children on a visit to her friends in New England. Some 
of you know well, and I am sure I do, how long she has been the subject 
of prayer; what numberless prayers have been put up to God for her 
by many holy souls now in heaven as well as how many remain yet on 
earth? How many groans and fervent prayers can these ear witness 
to have uttered and breathed forth with a sort of burning and unquenchable 
ardor from the pious and holy souls of her dear Father, now with God. I 
know not that ever I heard him pray after his return from captivity with 
out a remembrance of her; that God would return her to his sanctuary, 
and the enjoyment of the Gospel light and grace in that purity and 
simplicity in which it shines in our land. But in this it seems as if he 
never could be denied; that God would not let her perish in Popish 
superstition and ignorance; but let her place be where it would, as if 
he easily could find some way for deliverance from those snares and thick 
laid stratagems of the devil to beguile and ruin poor souls, and make her a 
monument of his glorious and Almighty grace, and this he was wont to do 
with such expressions of faith in God, and holy fervor of his soul as 
seemed to breath himself and her into the arms of the covenant of grace. 
God did not give him leave to see the performance of his wishes and desires 
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for her, but took them to satisfy him in God himself, and make him 
perfectly know that not a little of the cuvenant should ever fail, and left 
her in the same state to try the faith, and call forth the prayers of his 
people still. We now see some dawnings towards her deliverance, and 
living hopes of it; though all endeavors of men to persuade her here have 
been heretofore tried in vain; it has pleased God to incline her the 
last summer, and now again of her own accord to make a visit to her 
friends ; and seems to encourage us to hope that He designs to answer the 
many prayers which have been put up for her, and by the mighty powers of 
his Providence and grace to give us one extraordinary conviction he is a 
God hearing prayer.” 


But all proved ‘tin vain’? Unice remained faithful to the Catholic 
faith, 

The following is an extract of a letter from Mra. Jerusha M. Colton, 
dated Longmeadow, May 26th, 1836, to Dr, Stephen W. Williams, author 
of Memoir of Rev. John Williams. 

**My aunt Eunice was indeed the object of much solitude. I have 
heard my dear mother say of my grandfather, as it is said of my father, 


that she never heard him pray with out remembering her. She made her 
first visit here in 1740. My uncle Eleazer, of Mansfield, Mr. Meacham, 
Esther’s husband, and my grandfather, met their dear and long lost sister in 
Albany, and she resolutely determined to come no further, for fear she 
should be detained, but they finally persuaded her and her husband to come 
to Longmeadow and there visit their other friends; finding although they 
were urged to stay, that they would not be compelled to do anything 
contrary to their wishes, they came the next year with two children and 
staid several months, visiting their friends in Boston and elsewhere. The 
Tegislature of the state granted them a tract of land, if they would plant 
themselves in New England but she positively refused, on this ground, that 
it would endanger her soul. She visited kere twice afterwards, and lived 
to a great age.’’ 

Hoyt’s Antiquarian Researches saysof Unice: ‘Sometime after the war 
she, with her husband, visited her relations in Deerfield, dressed in the 
Indian custom ; and though persuasion was tried to induce her to abandon 
the Indians, and to remain with her connexions, all proved ineffectual ; 
she returned to Canada and there ended her days, a true savage. At 
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various times since, several of her descendants have visited Deerfield anc 
other towns of New England, claiming relationship with the descendants 
of Rev. Mr. Williams, and have been hospitably received.”’ 

The last of these visits was in 1837, or 133 years after the capture of 
the child, Unice. 

On that occasion was delivered: ‘**.1 Sermon preached to the First 
Congregational Society, in Deerfield, Mass., and in the heuring of several 
Indians of both scaes supposed to be the descendants of Unice Williams, daughter 
of Rev. John Williams, First Minister of Deerfield, August 27th, 1837, 
by John Fessenden.”’ 

In the Prefatory Remarks it is stated : 


** Oa the 22d of last month (July 1837,) our village was visited by two 
or three families of Indians, amounting in all to twenty-three of various 
ages calling themselves by name of Williams on the ground of being 
descendants of Eunice. The eldest of the party, a women, stating her age 
to be eighty years, claimed to be the gran¢-daughter of Eunice, adding that 
she perfectly remembered her grandmother; a fact not improbable 


was much, as Eunice being only seven years old when carrried away, and 
having as is well known lived toa great age, this woman must have been 
about twenty at the time of decease, on the supposition that she attained 
an age equal to her own. If these persons truly inherit the name of 
Williams according to their statement, their kindred in Deerfield must be 
numerous, and it is but just to say, that those of the name were not slow to 
admit their claim, but uniformly called them ‘‘our cousins.’’ During 
their short stay, a little more than a week, they encamped in the vicinity 
of the village,—employed their time not otherwise occupied, in making 
baskets,—visited the graves of their ancestors, the Rev. Mr. Williams and 
wife, and attended divine services on Sunday in an orderly and reverent 
manner. They refused to receive company on.the Sabbath, and at all times 
and in all resspects, seemed disposed to conduct themselves decently and 
inoffensively. During their sojourn with us, partly perhaps on account o 

the unusual nature and circumstances of the visit and partly no doubt on 
account of the rarity of any of the descendants of this race of people in our 
vicinity at the present day, their encampment was frequented by great 
numbers of persons, almost denying them time to take their ordinary 
meals, but affording them, as if to make amends for such inconvenience 
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and privation, a ready sale of their fabrics. On the First of September, 
they decamped and commenced their homeward progress towards Canada.”’ 

In the Sermon from text ‘‘}And hath made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on the face of the earth,’? Minister Fessenden said: 

‘*In the consideration of this subject, my friends, my attention has 
been somewhat impressed and directed by a regard to the unusual visit, 
which during the past week, has been made to our village. At this stage 
in the progress of our history, such an event must be one of rare occurence, 
and little to be expected ; and when we consider the pious and filial motive 
of ancestral veneration in which it purports to have originated, when 
we consider the sanguinary and harrowing transactions of olden times which 
alone could make such a motive possible at the present day, when we 
consider this remarkable illustration of the truth declared in our text, by 
which the blood of two races so distinct and unlike, and one so hostile and 
irreconcilable, has been blended together, when moreover, we consider the 
peculiar associations and historical memorials of Indian warfare, by which 
this place is remarkably distinguished this event certainly constitutes 
a very singular incident in the train of our ordinary experience, and amply 
justifies, as I conceiva, that strong expression of interest, curiosity and 
attention, which had been so generally manifested. That this visit should 
bave been undertaken principally from the not illaudable motive of paying 
respect to the grave of an ancestor, long since departed, and that ancestor 
our own no less than theirs, that such was the motive, I say, if we consider 
a@ well known trait of Indian character, seems highly probably. Such a 
motive is a sacred one,—it possesses a measure of dignity which commands 
our respects and excludes all suspicion of selfish and mercenary views, —of 
unworthy and mendicant expedients. The spirit too with which this 
occasion has been met, vn either side, as [ should think would be mutually 
satisfactory. Our guests have been received in spirit of unaffected and 
unostentatons hospitality, suited to their condition, their wants, and their 
tastes. On their part, there has not appeared to be any evidence of 
unreasonable expectation or extravagent demand, Taeir wants seem to be 
few and humble, like those of the children of the forest at all times; and 
the resources to weet them seem to have been provided for, within them- 


selves and their own way. It is to be hoped, that their stay which promises 


to be short will continues to be such, as will enable them to depart with 
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friendly feelings and to carry with them grateful recollections; and such 
that we may hereafter remember it without any regret, or any measure of 
self-reproach. All this were to be desired, even if we felt no confident 
assurance, that such a conduct was demanded by the genuine truth of the 
statement, alleged as the occasion for the visit. As it respects this 
question however, I do not think there is much reason to entertain any 
considerable doubt. There might be a mistake, and some occasion for 
better evidence would exist to meet the requisitions of the law, if there 
were an inheritance in dispute. But an intention to deceive, under the 
circumstances, I should be extremely loath to suspect. Nor can there be 
assigned any consideration of profit at stake, which could bea suft-cient 
inducement for a journey so formidable, which promised so little, and 
where nothing of the kind appears to be pretended or expected. I have no 
hesitation in acknowledging my belief, that the professed motive for 
this undertaking was the real one, and would cheer:ully meet it with 
a cordial salutation, with the hand of friendship, with the pipe of peace. I 
would meet the tawny children of nature, as the swarthy Ethiopian 
was greeted by an apostle of our Lord, who was prompt to fulfill his 
reasonable request, and to speed him on his way rejoicing. I would say as 
ye have buried the hatchet whose traces still remain visible on the 
ancient portal to remind of by-gone days of blood and violence of suffering 
and captivity so sleep the sword by which the wrongs,—if wrongs they 
were,—have been fully avenged. I would do more, 1 would recognize 
the pious humility and solemn reverance the workings of that mysterious 


providence, which has mingled your blood and ours, and which consider- 


ation, while it awakens a painful sentiment of the heart-rending scenes, the 


distressing trials, and protracted sufferings by which such a consummation 
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was effected, nevertheless admonishes us that God, who is no respector of 
persons, hath made of one blood, all nations of men, and hath determined 
the times, the places, and circumstances, in which they should live, 
in order to accomplish his designs of impartial benevolence and general 
good. We look at the mouldering moss covered house of strength, which 


has survived the perilious times of which we are speaking, and as we behold 


the deep indented marks of savage and mortal weapons, the record of 


‘*dreadful summoners”’ at dead of night, storming the bolted doors of 
maternal tenderness and sleeping infancy, we shudder at the thought 
of those barbarous cruelties, which were preparing for the defeneeless and 
unsuspecting inmates. But we are aware that it will be said on the other 
side, ** Judge not, lest ye be judged.’? The messenger from Dedhan, first 
employed to seek out this location in their reports speak as follows:— 
** Previdence led us to that place. It is indeed far away from our planta- 


tions, and the Canaanites and Amelekites dwell in that valley, and if they 
have any attachment to any spot on earth, must delight to live there. But 
this land must be ours. Our people have resolute and pious hearts, and 
strong hands, to overcome all difficulties. Let us go and possess the land.’’ 
Whether the spirit of enterprise that expresses itself in these terms is in 
accordance with that sommandment, which forbids us ‘‘to covet any thing 
which is our neighbor’s,’? and whether in accomplishing its purpose, 
it encountered severer trials than it ought to have expected, is a fit subject 


for our serious reflectior.’’ 


MARTIN I J. GRIFFIN. 


Philadelphia, December, 1897. 
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REV. JOHN McGILL, [LATER BISHOP OF RICHMOND] 


Ilo His Father, James McGill, 
Describing The City and Churches Of 
Philadelphia. 


Sx 28. 0. 21 


[from Original in possession of a daughter of the late B. J. Webb, Esq.) 


New York, 13TH JUNE, 1838. 


al TAKE OCCASION before embarking to drop you a line. 

You have no doubt, heard of me from Baltimore, through James 

to whom I wrote from that city. In Philadelphia whither 6 or 7 hours 
travelling by railroad brought me, I found several of your old acquaintances, 
among others, Mr. McGuigan, Mr. McCready, Mr. William Smith and 
Wife, Mrs. McDonough, Mr. Whelan and Wife, &c., some of them desired 
to be remembered to you when I should write, as also to Mother, Uncle and 
Aunt, &c. I took tea the first evening at Mr. McCready’s who is now 
quite wealthy—although in your time he was poor. Mr. Whelan whose 
grocery store you may remember was at the corner of Chestaut and Fourth, 
is also wealthy. He has a son @ surgeon in the Navy, two daughters 
Sisters of Charity at Emmittsburg, three single daughters and one married 
still living, (one married, and now dead) which make up his family. 
Mrs. McDonough has a grocery at the corner of Spruce and Fourth. 
I lodged in our old house which has undergone many changes since you saw 
it. The Church * has also been altered the addition of a semicircular choir 





* St. Mary’s. 
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or organ loft in the back part, next the graveyard, this loft rests upon 
arches sustained by pillars, and is of brick. By it the church has been 
enlarged leaving a space before the organ for pews. I was told that every 
pew in this, and St. John’s were rented. The site of St. Joseph’s can be 
seen, but nothing ofthe church. It having been taken down to be replaced 
by one larger and more splendid and commodious. I was in the city on the 
evening on which the corner stone was laid and heard the Sermon preached 
by Mr. Ryder, a Jesuit, to an immense congregation in St. Mary’s, the 
evening being wet they were forced to assemble in the church. I hope on 
my return to find St. Joseph’s revived. I must confess wyself disappointed 
with respect to the church built by Mr. Hughs.{t I had heard so much of 
it that I expected to find something surpassingly fine. It is commodious, 
large and highly ornamented, but has some glaring defects, I should by no 
means be willing to exchange our Bardstown Cathedral for it, although the 
latter had the advantage in some things, but the new church built by Mr- 
McElroy in Frederick, is decidedly superior, and I think when completed 
will be the finest in the Union except that of St. Louis which I have not 
seen, and the fnture St. Patrick’s of New Orleans. 

Philadelphia itself is undoubtly a beautiful city so regular, clean and 
free from dust, full of beautiful trees, and having so many fine squares for 
walks, &c., then too having the advantage of the Schuylkill and Delaware 
navigation—with such abundant supplies of water from Fairmount (a 
iovely spot) and being withal so well lighted ap during the night, that 
considered altogether I must give it the preference over any place I have 
seen. The congregations hereare now quite at peace, and I am glad to find 
that B. Kenrick is very popular. He has removed to St. John’s although 
St. Mary’s is still the Cathedral. Old Bp. Conwell still having his See 
there. The old man looks quite broken, and is afflicted with blindness, but 
nevertheless comes every Sunday to St. Mary’s from Willing’s Alley where 
he resides, The Rev. P. Kenrick will accompany us to Kurope being like 


myself a seeker after health. I do not know until I see, Bp. Flaget, 





t St. John’s. 
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whether I shall be able to take the whole route to Rome, which Bp. Purcel 
and himself contemplate. You need not however be surprised if my next 
letter be from old Ireland, inasmuch as Bp, Purcell is strongly inclined to 
sail for Liverpool, in place of Havre de Grace, as first contemplated. It is 
probable that we will sail on the 16th, but not impossible that we will wait 
until the 21st, and take the ‘‘Great Western,’’ which will sail on that day. 
My wishes are, to go to France direct, and not to sail in a steam Packet, 
but Bp. P. wishes me to go with him to Ireland, and if he and Mr. Kenrick, 
determine for the steam vessel I will let the majority rule, and trust the 
rest to Providence. I hope you will continue to pray for me and recommend 
me to the rest of the Family to whom I send my love, I hope sincerely 
Mother and yourself will exemplify the intentions of our Saviour in the 
Sacrament which unites your destinies and believe me till death your Son 


affectionately, 
J. McGiiu. 


P.S. I desire to be remembered to Uncle and Aunt and family and 
friends generally. On Sunday last I preached in the Church of St. Mary s, 
after church, Mr, John Derney and his wife called to see me, Mrs. D. told 


me she w?s very well acquainted with you, &c., they live 23 miles out of 


Philadelphia, seemed quitekind and friendly. Philadelphia while I was there 
was in a great excitement, on account of the Blacks, the Quakers have 
become abolitionists, and a few weeks ago a mob burned the Pennsylvania 
Hall where the meetings were held, since that two whites have been 
assassinated by two different black men, the first black man was a lunatic, 
bat the second, a deliberate villian, owing to present excitement they almos 
had a row during Sunday and Monday nights, thousands were collected in 
the streets and the Military out, &c. 
P, 8. 2nd. I think now, I shall sail for Havre, on the 16th. 
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Historical Notes. 


Quebec Bill. 


uGH BAILulE of London, writing to 
Henry Reed of Philadelphia, Aug. 
2d, 1774, said: 

** T have seen for some time past, that 
some men in power about the King 
intended arbitrary power, but corrupt as 
we are, I never theught they durst ever 
attempt to support it in America by 
introducing Popery and Slavery into 
Canada enlarging that Province in order 
to surround our Protestant brethern by 
French Papists. Hew they got the 
King to forget his Coronatiun oath, and 
to forget the act of settlement of the 
crown upon his family. by both of which 
the protection of liberty and Protestant 
religion are ,rovided for, is more than I 
can imagine. But their thirst for arbi- 
trary power is so great that ncething can 
stand in its way. 

‘*It was very unaccountable to see a 
Protestant House of Commons pass the 
Quebec Bill, establishing Fopery with as 
much ease as they would have done any 
other that was a matter of indifference ; 
but it will not be believed in after history 
that there would have been twenty-six 
men found in twenty-six Protestant 
Bishops who would have consented to 
prefer Popery and slavery, as our twenty 
six bishops did, to the Protestant religion 
and liberty. But us you don’t like 
Bishops and so won’t divide your wealth 
amongst them, the Archdeacons, pre- 
bends, deans, canons, persons, &c., like 
Papists better than you. Oaly compare 
the conduct of these bishops with those 
put in the Tower by King James for 


opposing Popery. It is evident they cap 
have no religion, and they are much 
worse than the mnembers of a certain 
house who are bribed by ready money, 
whereas these venerable gentlemen are 
only bribed by the hopes of a better 
bishopric.”’ | Life Hsther Reed p197. | 


: BROOKLYN, April 23, 1861. 
DEAR Sir :— 
| BEG leave to acknowledge the receipt 
of the invitation with which I am 
honored to attend the meeting to be 
held this evening. Asit may be impos- 
sible for me to be present, I would say 
that I conceive it to be my duty, as lam 
admonished, to ‘‘pray for the things 
that are for peace.’? It has been my 
hope and fervent prayer that peace and 
prosperity of every kind might be the 
portion of our beloved country, and that 
if at any time difficulties sbould occur to 
interfere with either, they might be ad- 
justedin a peaceable manner. This idea 
of resorting to arms for a settlement 
between the citizens of our great and 
glorious country I have endeavored to 
keep as far as possible from my mind, 
but now events proclaim its probability, 
at least, if not its reliability. In what— 
ever circumstances our country may be, 
we owe our luyality to its constitution 
and laws and honor to its flag. This I 
hold to be the duty of every citizzn. The 
conviction that it is mine has grown 
with my growth and strengthened with 
my strength, nor shall time render less 
imperative the obligations implied in it. 
I shall continue to pray that peace and 
union may be restored and permanently 
established—that the constitution and 
laws may be respected, and that our flag 
—the American flag, the flag of the 
Union, the star spangled banner—may 
be loved and honored at home and abroad. 
I am, respectfully, your obedient 
servant, 
JOHN J.OUGHLIN, 
Bishop of Brooklyn, 


| N 1631, Phillip, minister at Water- 

town, Conn., and Brown one of his 

elders, said the Church of Rome was 

a true Church of Christ. ‘lhe Generaal 

Court wrote a letter denouncing such 

— — His. Mag. 1869, p317,—by 
Shea. 
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The Pope and Historical 
Inquiry. 


T HE statement attributed to the Pope 
about historical inquiry is import- 
ant. Speaking at the thirty sixth 
anniversary of the English Church Union 
in June, 1895, J.ord Halifax said, apropos 
of his visit to Rome afew months pre 
viously : 

** When Dom Gasquet was engaged in 
investigating the records in the Vatican 
relating to England, the Pope said to 
him: ‘ Publish everyhing—all that may 
seem to the discredit of ecclesiastical 
authorities as well as to their credit ; for’ 
he added, ‘there has been too much sup 
pression, and you may be sure of this: 
If the Gospels had been written in our 
day, the denial of St. Peter and the 
treachery of Judas would have been sup 
pressed, for fear of scandalizing weak 
consciences.’ ”’ 

In reporting this utterance of Lord 
Halifax, the Tablet for July 5. 1895, 
appended the following note: 

Dom Gasquet writes to the Times: 
**It was tothe late Cardinal Manning 
and not to me personally that the Pope 
made use of the expressions incorrectly 
reported. The late Cardinal told me that 
His Holiness’ words were to this effect : 
*It has been too much the fashion in 
writing history to omit what is un- 
pleasant. If the historians of the last 
century had written the Gospels, for 
example, we might never have heard of 
the fall of St. Peter or of the treachery of 
Judas.’ The way in which Leo XIII, 
really emphasized his desire for honesty 
in histoiical matters, whilst more forci- 
ble is not open to the unpleasant con- 
struction suggested by the version given 
by Lord Halifax.’’— Standard and Times, 
Roman Correspondence, March, 1897. 


NE afternoon in the winter of 1852, 
when our city was but a village, and 

its Cachedral the second story in the 

old brick building which mary of you 
remember standing but a few years ago 
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on the corner os Sixth and Wabash 
streets, the Right Rev. Joseph Cretin, 
arrived only a few months before to the 
newly erected See of St. Paul, took out 
of a schoolroom in the basement of the 
old brick building two boys, led them to 
the altar in the story above. bade them 
kneel with and said: ‘Let us say a 
prayer. I put you under the protection 
of God; yeu are the beginning of the 
diocesan seminary of St. Piul.’ A dio- 
cesan seminary! Such was his dream 
and his prophecy, and such, too, was 
even the hope of his beloved sucessor, 
who is still, thank God, with us. The 
dream has been realized, the prophecy 








accomplished and the hope fulfilled by 
one of those boys, now your Archbishop. 


So Rev. Thos, O’Gorman said in his 
sermon ai the dedication of the Hill 
Seminary of St. Pan], Minn. 


ROM the *‘ JOURNAL OF MAJor IsAAC 
Roacw 1812-14” in Penna. Mag. 
of His. & Biog. July, 1893, ppl5s. 

He was Major of 2d U.S. Artillery in the 
War of 1812 aud he was captured in 
Canada and taken to Beauport near 
Quebec. He wrute: 

** The appearance of these old Canadi- 
ans at their church on Sunday was inter- 
esting. For here everybody who is able 
to leave home goes to church in the 
morning, but as in all Catholic countries, 
each one seeks his own amusement ip 
the afternoon and even thinks it no sin 
to take down his violin; and the family 
soon begin to foot itaway with a sobriety 
and apparently with ‘‘pious mirth.”’ 
And such is the force of example, good 
or bad, they have known persons from 
the land of steady habits, after looking 
on this picture of domestic hsppiness for 
a while, at leugth stand up, and after a 
few awkward looks and turns of the man 
begin to huffie away as if they were 
Canadian born.” 

















rom **MuzzEy's Reminiscences and 
Memorials of the Men of the Revolu 
tion. Boston 1883. Speaking of 
Harrison Gray Otis p. 30: ‘* Ata public 
meeting, on the subject of Jay’s Treaty, 
he made a speech at which time Bishop 
Cheverus was among those who crowded 
around him, after its close, with con- 
gratulations. ‘Future generations ” said 
he to a bystander * will rise up and call 
that young man blessed.’ ”’ 

Page 36, says: ‘* Whenin 1834, the 
Catholic convent at Charleston was 
burned by a mob, and the outrage 
brought the cit zens of Boston to a meet- 
ing in Faneuil Hall to express their 
indignation, I rejoiced to hear the voice 
of the ‘old man eloquent,” Harrison 
Gray Otis. with that of Josiah Quincy 
and other just and good men, advocate a 
remuneration for those who were driven 
by the fury and flames from their homes 
at midnight. The conduct of Bishop 
Fenwick in restraining his people from 
violence, the bold and Christian stand in 
bebalf of the Irish Catholics taken by 
Father Taylor in a public address at that 
time, the earnest efforts of Chief of 
Justice Shaw and of the Governor of the 
State to bring the offenders to justice, all 
combined to make these days memorable 
to all of us who would not only advocate 
but practise the religion of charity te 
every sect, party and people in our own 
and in every land.”’ 


W HEN Lord Delaware (Thomas West) 
was about to set sail for Virginia, 
asermon was preached before him by 
a leading London clergyman, in which 
his lordship was entreated, or rather 
warned, to ‘‘suffer no Papists, iet them 
not nestle there; nay, let the name of 
Pope or Poperie be never heard of in 
Virginia.” 
Drake's ** Making of Virginia p68. 


seseeHISTORICAL NOTES..... 


T HE Pennsylvania Journal, January 
12th, 1774, contained a communi- 
cation signed R. J. written in a 
satirical tone and giving what purported 
to be acopy ofan Actof Parliament 
recommended to the Ministry which, for 
some reasons they did not choose to pass 
into a law at this time. It proceeds 
entirely on the Principle adopted by the 
Act which declares the Sovereignty of 
the British Parliament to tax the 
Colonies, and bind them in all cases 
whatever. 
Sec. 4. And be it further by the 
authority aforesaid, that the Roman 
Catholic religion shall be established, 
and it is hereby declared to be established, 
in its full force and extent throughout 
the British Colonies, in America, and 
that in every County, in each respective 
Piantation or Province, there shall be 
furthermore erected, at the charge and 
expense of the said County, two convents, 
or religious houses, of such size and 
dimensions, as that one thousand per- 
sons, of both sexes, may be received and 
accommodated therein who shall be 
maintained and supported by a county 
tax to be laid for that purpose until 
otherwise provided for by the **charit- 
able gifts and devises ”’ of the pious and 
well dispose. And be it further enacted, 
that the said convents or religious houses 
be, and are hereby made bodies politic 
and corporate in Jaw, to all intents and 
purposes, and shall have perpetual suc- 
cession and may sue or be sued plead or 
be impleaded by the name of the Abbot 
of the Monastery of the proper County 
in which such religious house is erected, 
and by that name shall and may receive 
and take any lands, tenements, or here- 
citaments, to any value or yearly interest 
whatever of the gift, alienation, or de- 
vice, of any person or persons whatever. 


**The bill has passed the House of 
Lords in Ireland to enable the Roman 
Catholics to lend money upon a landed 
security in that Kingdom.””—Pa, Journal 
Mar. 16th, 1874, 2 page 3 column. 
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Pa. Journal, May 25th, 1774, in news/angurated this better and juster school 
from London. we may place the names of the great Pro- 
testant writers, Guizot and Roscoe. But 


‘*March 30. Amongst the several 
causes of the late discontents and un |I very much fear that of late years we 
of our several Colonies in|/bave been returning again to something 


pone ol it is to be wondered that/°f the less impartial and fair mindcd 
amongst so much that has been written |SPirit which animated, as I have said, a 
upon this subject no one has mentioned on ele ppt ad the on ae od the 

in and | eighteenth century. umnies are 
cnn eth 60 Se eee mins raked up: old misrepresentations refur- 


inci ll th turb 
ae foes: the aaa Pron establish. |ished—whether it be in the furious on- 
ed religion, or, as the learned Bishop slaughts of Germany, or in the ribaldry 


; ‘ ;./0f infidel Frenchmen; or on the other 
he sa sage oe eco ere tiae, |8/hand, in those distorted pictures which 
Church and State.” In it his Lordsbip|™ar the beauty and detract from the 
has demonstratively proved no State or historic value of Froude’s and Bancroft’s 
Government can long subsist without|4rtistic pages. 5 EE 
it, therefore it is to be hoped the said D RAKE’S ** Founding of Virginia and 
Learned Prelate, or some other of his tne Middle Colonies page 76 says 
Right Keverend Brethern, before they| relative to Maryland: 
suffer the Boston Port Bill to pass into| ‘*‘ How Protestants and Catholics, who 
a law in the Upper House wil! move for| were everywhere persecuting each other, 
a Bill to introduce Epissopacy into alljcould be brought to live herein peace 
our Plantations, as no time can be so|and good-will is surprising to all who 
proper as the present.”’ know the history of the time. That 

capa sag ag aay og ever have conceived 
’ : : .|such an idea is perhaps the strangest 
We Rey, before the Young Men’s|thing of all. But he did it, and he 
nm Mawes. Chandi solved the problem. To establish full 
Association of St. Mary’s Church, | nq free toleration as between men who 
Pawtucket, R. L., a lecture in which he| brought all their antipathies with them, 
said : and were ready at a word to fall upon 
‘* History is another great field of study|each other, was indeed a rude course to 
for Catholics, In this country, and|steer; yet moderation with firmness 
indeed abroad also, the principal histori |certainly did bring about in Marylaad 
cal works of modern times have, gener-| What the wisest statesmen of that day 
ally speaking, been written in an un- would have treated as the wildest dream 
Catholic, very often in an anti-Catholic|/ever conceived by man. Baltimore show- 
spirit. A great purt at least of the his.|¢d that the two rival forms of religions 
torical literature of the eighteenth cen-|belief could live and let Jive. It was 
tury is instinct with this animus against|but a little colony yet the lesson was as 
everything Catholic, and it was sufficient| broad as the whole world.” 
for an historical personage to have been} ‘* Public opinion declared it a Catho- 
a bishop, monk, or pope, to make it/lic colony, and no wonder. The pro- 
almost a matter of course that his|prietor was a Catholic, the Governor was 
motives should be assumed to have al-|a Catholic and so were the ministers ; so 
ways the most unworthy, and his con |that all power, both lay and church, was 
duct judged in the harshest spirit. firmly secared to that sect. By its 
**1t is happily a fact that at the be-|charter the colony was Protestant; in 
ginning of the present century a fairer|spirit and intent Catholic. The Mass 
spirit sprang up, and ajuster mode of| was said at its first landing, and in the 
dealing with historical facts prevailed,jname given to the first settlement we 
and it is pleasant to be able to point|find strung evidence of the religious pre- 
out that eminent among those who in-| ferences of the founders.”” Page 75. 









































